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Our Garden Friend,—The Toad 


(See descriptive article on page 6) 
(Photo by Cornelia Clarke, Iowa) 
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MARY FREY 
CORONADO JUBILEE 


And nearly 200 other choice varieties. 
1926-1927 sales were 17 times greater 
than 1925-26. Why? Catalog now ready. 
FRANK Ww. M od LICK 
Spencer - Indiana 














PEONIES-IRIS- GLADIOLUS 


Hardy, home-grown stock; finest assortment of 
varieties. Write for our latest Catalog of Ap- 
proved Peonies with hints on their culture. It 
also lists choice Iris and Gladioli. Indian Spring 
Farms, Inc., Box K, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS 


Brand Peontes 


Are Prize Winners 
MAGNIFICENT peonies of rare beauty and 
charm—chosen wherever fine peonies: are grown. 
Brand’s catalog lists all famous prize winners 
and new seedlings. Contains a wealth of infor- 
mation on peony culture. Catalog and price list 
free. Address Box 24, Faribault, Minn. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 





GOLDEN DREAM— 


The finest tall yellow in commerce. 


TYCKO ZANG— 


The mar noth flowered salmon pink. All 
sizes and bulblets. Wholesale list ready 
now. Retail list soon. Either or both free. 


Cc. H. SMITH - - Faribault, Minn. 








PAEONIES~ - 


50 ACRES 


Write for catalogues. Prices right. 
Also our plants will please you. 


Gilbert H. wile & Son 
Sarcoxie Mo. 


IRIS 


10 Acres 











W.F. BROWN 


Dahlia Specialist 


Grower of 1500 worth-while varieties. Send this 
ad and 50 cents and I will send a Dahlia worth 


$1.00. Catalogue free. 
W. F. BROWN DAHLIA FARM 
Uncasville - - Connecticut 














JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIAS 


P. O. BOX 728 


HUNTINGTON BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


1928 LIST 


Full Cultural Directions 
F. E. BARNARD 


Honeoye Falls - - New York 








Mary Frey 
ist A.G.S. Trial Ground Trophy Winner 


Many were disappointed in not being able 
to get stock this spring. 


Reserve your bulbs now at reduced prices. 
GELSER BROS. - Dalton, N.Y. 














Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
nett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 
nearly 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
ready about Nov. 15 


M. F. WRIGHT 














BERRYCROFT GARDENS 


January and February Glad Bargains 
50 1-INCH BULBS FOR $1.00 
20 Albania, white; 10 Quinton, new early; 10 
Splendora, dark red; 5 E. J. Shaylor, rose; 5 Vio- 
let Beauty. 
30 1-INCH BULBS FOR $1.00 
My choice; 15 varieties; postpaid. 


WALTER C. PEIRCE -_ Troy, Ohio 








GLADIOLUS 


High Quality, Reasonable Prices 
and careful, efficient service. The cream 
of old and new varieties. Your copy of 
price list ready—ask for it now. 


E. M. BUECHLY, Box C, Greenville, Ohio 











1928 Glad Guide 


Several thousand words of Glad information 
FREE. Colors by Ridgeway’s charts, ratings, 
comments, criticisms. A practical guide for 
the growing of Glads. Many new and rare Glads 
are described and priced. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Shannon City, Iowa 








W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 











12 BEST GLADIOLUS BULBS 


no two alike, labeled, including cultural 
directions $1, or 4 sets for $2.50 prepaid. 
The best commercial varieties of their 
color, chosen to give the most colors pos- 
sible. Send for free catalog listing most 
of the new varieties. 


WINONA NURSERY - Winona, Minn. 

















Glad Bargains 


100 Bulbs, labeled, f.o. b., 10 kinds, 10 each as 
follows: A. B. Kunderd, Los Angeles, Carmen 
Sylva, E. Kirtland, Crimson Glow, A. Tiplady, Le 
Marechal Foch, Mr. Mark, Souvenir, E. J. Shay- 
lor. Cash with orders, $4.00. 

Or 100 good ones, not marked, $2.00 


STONECREST GARDENS -_ Eau Claire, Wis. 


Please do not order the slightly mixed 
stock offered in my list. Am afraid I 
will get writer’s cramp making out re- 
fund checks on the orders already re- 
ceived. However, if you are interested 
in true-to-name Glads of fine varieties, 
I have lots of them. 
A. M. KITTOE 
1459 Tillamook St. - Portland, Ore. 


G00) GLADIOLUS’ 


such as Albania, Coral, Dr. Bennett, Fern Kyle 
London Smoke, Marie Kunderd, F. C. Peters, 
Leon Douglas, W. H. Phipps will be on our 
list. Prepaid Prices. Send for it. See Dec. 
issue, Hurry. 

LEONARD C. LARSON 
1189 Greeley St. . Portland, Ore. 











Bulblets of New Varieties 


Mary Frey $1.50 each, 10 for $12.50; Patricia 
Carter 30c each, 10 for $2.50; Helen Phipps 35c 
each, 10 for $3.00; Heavenly Blue $1.00 each, 
10 for $8.50; Mrs. P. W. Sisson 12c each, 10 
for $1.00. 

5 at 10 rate. Price list on request. 


SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 
Route 6, Box 148 - Portland, Oregon 


Robert Wayman 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 
RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 








GOLDEN DREAM (Groff) 
The best tall-growing pure deep yellow in com- 
merce. “The Glad with a future.” Our stock 
is 100% pure. All sizes and cormels offered in 
large or small quantities at reduced prices. 
Wholesale list for Growers and Dealers now 
ready. Retail catalogue about Jan. Ist. Lest 
you forget—send us your name today. 
A. J. ANDERSON, Gladiolus Grower 
White Bear Lake - - Minnesota 














CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 


BULBLE TS onic 22-1000 














7... Pee Ce... ......... $ .75 $6.00 
a, -50 
aon 2. Pee (2)... -60 
Enchantress (K) ----------- 75 
Sulphur Frills (K)—-~-------- 1.00 


Co See ee 75 
Send for Retail List 


S. T. COLLINS, JR. - Hinsdale, Illinois 








BULBLET COLLECTION $2.00 EACH 
No. 1—25 each Tycko Zang, Los Angeles, Die- 
ner, Phipps, Bennett, Fairbanks, Sulphur Frills, 
Red Emperor, Orange Queen, Highland Laddie, 
Fern Kyle, Pride of Wanakah, Lacinatus. 

No. 2—50 each Eliz. Tabor, Fastidious, Crinkles, 
Los Angeles, Ford, Vanity, Opalescent, William- 
son, Bennett, Douglass, Masterpiece, Golden 
Swallow, Fern Kyle, Chocolate Drop. Any 5 from 
either collection $1.00. 
MORRIS BULB CO. - Waldport, Ore. 


SB 
P-E-O-N-I-E-S 


*“Best on Earth.’’ Grown on Puget Sound. 
Sturdy plants. Profuse bloomers. Medal 
winners. Catalogue. 

gg SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727 - Seattle, Wash. 











. Joerg’s V White 


eoerly white 
ope, Pink Callas, ate Peon len, Etc. 


Catalogue upon request. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, Inc. 
New Hyde Park L. L., N.Y. 











GLADIOLUS — Los Angeles .25 
20 bulbs, 10 varieties, labeled, $1.00; mixed, 35c 
doz., blooming size. Prize-winning stock. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Per 100 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
BAGeee ........ $1.85 $1.50 $1.25 $1.00 
25 at 100 rate; 1000 at 9 times; wholesale orders 
over $8 and all retail orders prepaid. Terms, 
Cash. —— stock, grown on new ground. 
Retail list only Member A. G.S. 
MINGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS - Mingo, lowa 





Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 





(Copyright 1927 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 





PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
Subscription price:— One Year, $2.00; Three, Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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Birds Nestling in the Running Vines 


HE summer months are the 

grandest of the year, when Na- 

ture unfolds and blossoms in all 

its beauty. The flowers, vines, 
shrubbery and trees bring forth their 
foliage and blooms in all tints of the 
rainbow, which makes life really worth 
living for all nature lovers. 

In this busy world but few stop to 
realize how much real pleasure and 
knowledge can be obtained by going to 
the country and studying Nature in 
its true form. Every conceivable thing 
that grows, has a pronounced indi- 
viduality, different in character from 
anything in its class, which presents a 






In addition to the Trees, Plants, Shrubbery and Running Vines shown in this picture there is a Grape Arbor which is a novelty. Wild 
Grapes and tame Concord Grapes are grown on one vine, the Concord having been grafted onto the Wild Grape roots, years. ago. 


BY GEO. A. BURT, (IIl.) 


continuous line of study for an ob- 
server. 

Since disposing of my newspaper, on 
account of a nervous breakdown, with 
sunshine and pure air as medicine, 
prescribed by my physician, I have 
learned to be a lover of “all outdoors.” 

The trees, plants and shrubs of al! 
varieties that furnish a summer home 
for the Birds and feathered tribes, 
have become a wonderful study. It 
was never known to the writer until 
recently that each species of Bird had 
its particular likes and dislikes, as well 
as being very choice in the variety of 
plumage with which they associate. 


A Corner of Mr. Burt’s Back Yard 


As can be observed in the pictures 
accompanying this article, our home is 
surrounded with shade trees, flowers, 
vines, shrubbery, and a vegetable gar- 
den in the rear, which affords wonder- 
ful haunts for the different Bird va- 
rieties. 


I WAS first attracted to the study of 
Bird life by a pair of Cardinals that 
selected the vine near our side window 
for a summer home. The Cardinal is 
as pretty and as proud as any of the 
feathery tribes. This pair built a nest 
in the vine, in full view of our dining 
room window and the mother Bird be- 
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came quite tame to our sitting in the 
window and watched her in her wild 
life. One day we noticed a great com- 
motion about the nest and on looking 
into the nest from a second story win- 
dow, it was learned that the two small 
eggs had disappeared. It was shock- 
ing to our family and brought as much 
disappointment to us as it did to the 
Birds themselves. Two weeks later 
the same pair built a second nest in 
the same vine, only higher up, where 
they raised their young in safety. 


Then the Catbirds came looking for 
quarters in the vine close to the Car- 
dinals. But the Cardinals did not ap- 
prove of the newcomers and after sev- 
eral days of argument the Catbirds 
decided to occupy a section in the 
apartment over the roof of our sum- 
mer kitchen. The Catbird at times 
sings equal to Grand Opera and on 
those occasions, which is generally at 
mating time, he can fill the breezes 
with beautiful silvery note strains. 

Then came the Martins, who took 
refuge in a neat house that I built 
especially for them. They are a very 
cleanly Bird about the premises, sel- 
dom light upon the ground and are 
generally found sitting on the roof of 
their own home or perched upon a 
wire nearby. They obtain their food 
in the air by catching flies and other 
insects, while upon the wing. They 
are a very knowing Bird and become 
reasonably tame if not molested. 


I built several Bird houses about the 
premises and enjoyed the peculiarities 
of the Jenny Wren as much as any. 
The little Wrens sing the livelong day 
and the Wrens and Robins kept my 
garden about stripped of worms all 
season. 

The Brown Thrush, Blue Jay, Tur- 
tledove, Red-headed Woodpecker, Yel- 
low-hammer, Chickadee, Yellow Ca- 
nary, Ruby-throated Humming Bird, 
and Blackbird all came in their turn 
to seek summer homes in different 


parts of our property and it was very 
interesting some days to see the Birds, 
out in their best, promenading on the 
green or among the treetops as their 
fancy desired. 


HERE are three classifications of 

Birds, as I understand it. There is 
a certain group that feeds upon bugs 
and insects in the air; the second 
group are those that subsist on the 
worms and creatures that crawl upon 
the ground; then there is a group that 
live upon grains and weed seeds ex- 
clusively. All Birds that winter in the 
North live on grain. But those that 
feed on bugs and worms have to go to 
the extreme South, where they can 
find the food to their liking, through 
the winter months. 

While recently calling on a friend of 
mine at his farm, my attention was 
attracted to the actions of a large 
number of Barn Swallows that were 
circling over the barnyard, where the 
men were milking a herd of cows. 
Swarms of flies and mosquitoes were 
hovering over the cows and the Swal- 
lows were making war on the pesky 
insects. This mention is only an il- 
lustration of the worth of all varieties 
of Birds to mankind. Birds are all 
created to play a part in this great 
drama of Life. Some to destroy weed 
seeds, pesky insects, or worms and 
bugs; all enemies to humanity, vege- 
table or plant life. So it certainly 
demonstrates that the lives of our 
Birds should be protected and our 
people should feed and do all possible 
to advance and multiply the Bird life 
of this nation. They are worth their 
weight in gold, useful as well as orna- 
mental. 

A SONG TO THE BIRDS 
Birdie what makes you fly away? 

When I come near you, tell me pray. 
I’ll not deceive you, you are free 

If you will come and live with me. 


Ye little birds that sit and sing, 
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Another view in Mr. Burt’s Back Yard 


ta In this picture at about the center, erected on a long pole, is a double apartment 

it .Bird House. This Summer it was the home of Martins on one side and Sparrows on 
the other. The two families didn’t appear to be at all neighborly. 

A little to the right, on ground, is a Bird Pool, and every hour of the day the Birds 

could be seen frolicing in the water or drinking at this pool. An old tree fork is seen 

a little back where there are Wren boxes, one on each fork, and both were occupied 


this season. 













Calcium, N.Y, | 
January, 192g © 





































Many a thought of loved ones bring, 
Hovering around your tiny nest : 
Calling your loved ones home to res] 
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Viburnums 


_ are no small trees better 
suited for the decoration of Ameri. 
can parks and roadsides than the three 
arborescent Viburnums of the eastern 
United States. The first to flower, V, 
prunifolium, the Black Haw of the middle 
states, is a common arborescent shrub 
or small tree on rocky hillsides and in 
fence-rows, sometimes growing thirty 

feet high. It may be distinguished from § 
the other arborescent species by its nar. © 
rower leaves and by the absence from the § 
leaf-stalks of the wing-like margins 

found on those of the others. The® 
clusters of pure white flowers are rather | 
smaller than those of the other species } 
and the fruit is dark blue covered with 

a glaucous bloom and remains on the® 
branches until the beginning of Winter, § 
This is the common Viburnum of the 
middle states, only reaching New Eng- 
land in southwestern Connecticut. It is 
perfectly hardy in the Arboretum, how- 
ever, and is the earliest of the arbor- 
escent species to flower here. 


The common northern arborescent 
species, V. lentago, the Sheepberry or’ 
Nannyberry, has broad lustrous leaves © 
and large clusters of creamy white 
flowers which are followed by sweet and @ 
rather juicy, nearly black or dark blue # 
fruits. It is a common northern tree or @ 
tree-like shrub often twenty or thirty 
feet tall. 


The third arborescent species, V. 7 
rufidulum, is perhaps the most beauti- § 
ful of all the Viburnums. This is a} 
southern tree which does not grow natur- 
ally further north than southern Vir- 
ginia and southern Illinois, and in the} 
South is a tree often forty feet high 
with a tall trunk and wide-spreading 
branches forming a symmetrical, round- 
topped head. The leaves are thick, dark 
green and more lustrous than those of 
other deciduous-leafed Viburnums. The 
flowers are pure white and are borne in 
broad, flat-topped clusters, and the fruit 
is bright blue and covered with a 
glaucous bloom. It can be distinguished 
from the other species by the rust brown 
covering of hairs on the margins of the 
leaf-stalks, branches of the flower- 
clusters and winter-buds. Long an in- 
habitant of the Arboretum, where even 
in most sheltered positions it is only a§ 
shrub, it probably will never become ar- 
borescent in habit here. 


Of the shrubby American species now 
in bloom mention may be made of V. 
pubescens, a plant with small pointed § 
leaves and small, compact clusters of 
white flowers which are followed by shin- 
ing black fruits. No other Vibernur 
blooms more profusely. 

In the same border are three Vibur- 
nums of the popular section of the genus 
in which the cluster of fertile flowers 
is surrounded by a ring of white sterile 
flowers. The handsomest of these plants § 
is probably the European V. opulus, the 
Guelder Rose. The flower-clusters are 
perhaps smaller than those of the othe! 
species, but the plant grows to a larger 
size and is more compact in habit, and 
the fruit is larger and of a deeper color. 
The Snowball of old-fashioned gardens 
is a form of this species in which all the 
flowers are sterile (var. sterile). 


—(Bulletin of Arnold Arboretum) 
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The Best Time to Plant Peonies 


BY JUDGE C. J. TRAXLER, (Iowa) 
(In Bulletin of The American Peony Society) 


HAVE planted Peonies in Minnesota, 

Iowa, and Missouri in every month 

of the season when there was no frost 
in the ground, but not with equally satis- 
factory results. On the whole, I believe 
the most uniformly satisfactory results 
have been from plantings made in Oc- 
tober, though there have been equally 
satisfactory results from some plantings 
made in September and also from some 
made in November. 
¢ While it is true that Springtime plant- 
ing is sometimes recommended, from my 
own experience I would not feel war- 
ranted in recommending others to do 
much planting in the Springtime where 
the soil and climatic conditions are simi- 
lar to those in the states above men- 
tioned, except as an emergency. In this 
locality we do not hesitate to make late 
Fall plantings, sometimes very late. 
Witness this as an example: A belated 


| shipment from France reached Minnesota 


on the 27th day of November. With the 
help of a husky workman who shoveled 
six inches of snow, broke from three to 
four inches of frozen ground, we planted 
the. 25 roots and finished planting in a 
snowstorm. 


A lady’s experience is another inter- 
esting instance of successful late Fall 
planting. From Plattsburg, N.Y., under 
date of June 6th, 1926, she writes: 

“When we planted the Peonies received 
from you last Fall (1925) an axe was 
necessary to cut through the five or six 
inches of frost. But for your cited ex- 
perience in late planting with six inches 
of snow and three of frost I would have 
lost heart utterly, but I kept that in 
mind and hoped for the success of the 
venture, and am delighted to be able to 
report to you not only that every one is 
living, but also that five out of the nine 
have already put forth blossom buds, 
which is a surprise to me, as I had not 
anticipated bloom the first season. Had 
I space in my garden and were I in my 
forties as to age instead of past seventy, 
I would surely become an enthusiast in 
Peony culture.” 


Most unfavorable conditions for plant- 
ing, it is quite true, but in each case 
every plant grew and gave satisfactory 
results. 


The method adopted in making each 
f these plantings was to break a hole 
-hrough the frozen ground about 12 x 12 
inches at the top and from 14 to 16 
inches deep, keeping the frozen ground, 
the clay and black soil in separate piles; 
put the frozen soil at the bottom, the 
clay on top of the frozen soil, and fill up 


the hole with the unfrozen black soil, ° 


then plant as usual, covering the crowns 
jot more than two inches with the un- 
frozen soil. A few pieces of frozen soil 
may be laid on top as a winter protection 
if better covering is not available. On 
account of the excess labor under most 
unfavorable conditions, such plantings 
cannot be recommended except in cases 
of extreme emergency, but these in- 


stances and others where it was neces- 
sary to break through the frozen ground 
convinced me that plantings made under 
such conditions, though difficult and dis- 
agreeable, are likely to give better re- 
sults than plantings made in the Spring- 
time. 


A later communication from Platts- 
burg, N.Y., states that her planting was 
made seven days later in the season than 
mine when three inches more of frozen 
ground was broken. The following June 
from her nine plants she was rewarded 
with five satisfactory blossoms, while the 
first year after planting my 25 imported 
plants gave not a single show of color. 





Peonies Do Not Bloom 


On page 552 of December, 1926, 
issue is this statement: “Dry weather 
at blooming time and especially if the 
temperature is high may be another 
cause” why Peonies do not bloom. 


This, I think, is an error. Dry 
weather at blooming time may seri- 
ously impair the quality of a bloom 
or may interfere with its opening if 
it is of the difficult-opening type, but 
the dry weather that blasts the buds is 
the dry weather of the year before, 
prevailing at the time the buds should 
develop. My experience with blasted 
buds has been that they were unde- 
veloped buds, destined never to form 
flowers under any circumstances of 
weather, as is evidenced by the thin- 
ness of the stems supporting the 
blasted buds. 


An occasional cause of buds blasting 
just before blooming time is freezing 
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temperature which kills buds if it 


strikes them after they have left the 
ground. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





Peony Notes 


E NOTE in a recent issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER that the Editor 
was not especially pleased with the 
performance of some of his Peonies 


this year. The blooming quality of 
Peonies seems to be erratic, even in 
the best-regulated gardens. This year 
(1927) the writer had some wonder- 
fully fine bloom on Festiva Mazxima, 
much in contrast to the poor behaviour 
shown by this popular white variety 
last season. One plant was especially 
fine, the bloom being more profuse 
than usual and extra-large in size, 
Baroness Schroeder did not show a 
bloom, although last year it was the 
admiration of all who saw it. Adolphe 
Rousseau, a rich, dark-red that some- 
times throws only semi-doubles, out- 
classed all former performances and 
seemed to try for higher laurels. It 
is a red that is hard to beat. With 
me it blooms every year, apparently 
defiant of wind and weather. Reine 
Hortense threw a large quantity of 
fine hydrangea-pink blooms, much in 
keeping with its regular habits. No 
pink in its class is a more profuse 
bloomer and few equal it in size and 
grandeur. It began blooming May 8, 
and every stem carried a huge speci- 
men. Edulis Superba this year com- 
menced blooming April 28. It is a 
never-failing bloomer. 

While the Peony is generally listed 
as a Decoration Day flower, with me 
here in Southern Kansas I never have 
a bloom that late. I have tried out 
a lot of late ones, but they never keep 
the blooming season open that late. 
However, if they bloomed by April 1st, 
who, after once knowing the delight- 
ful quality of this great flower would 
be without it? 


G. A. RAGLIN, (So. Kans.) 











Back lot of W. H. Albrecht, showing a 150-foot row of Hollyhocks. Truly a floriferous showing 
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Are Nut Trees Poisonous to other 


Trees and Plants? 
BY A. B. MASSEY | 


HO would think that the Black 

Walnut and Butternut tree 

could be anything but a friend? 
The wood of the Black Walnut is 
among the best of our cabinet woods; 
the tree is attractive in the landscape, 
satisfying our aesthetic taste; and 
Oh! the thrashings we received as 
children for ruining our clothes and 
staining our hands in our attempt to 
shell green Walnuts which are sought 
as a delicacy. The sap of the tree 
produces a syrup which is a close rival 
with that of the highly-prized maple 
syrup which is recognized as the most 
delicate of our table syrups. What 
other tree contributes in as many 
ways to the comfort of mankind? Is 
it possible that a tree with so many 
virtues could be held in disfavor to the 
extent of being looked upon as a foe? 
Such, however, is the case. The Wal- 
nuts are exacting as to their associates 
in the plant world. They will not 
tolerate the presence of certain plants, 
some of which are plants we grow for 
food, for ourselves and for our stock. 


The accompanying picture is that of 
a Walnut tree in an Alfalfa field. This 
field produced at one cutting the un- 
usual amount of more than three tons 
of hay to the acre. This good growth 
was uniform over the field with the 
exception of areas around three Wal- 
nut trees in the field. The picture 
shows one of these areas. The light 
area in the picture contained no living 
Alfalfa plants. It was covered with a 
good growth of orchard grass, blue 
grass and other grasses. It was 


roughly circular and measured 108 
feet across in one direction and 89 


feet in another. Its border marks the 
spread of the roots of the Walnut tree 
in the ground. Along the border could 
be found dead and dying Alfalfa plants 
showing the further spread of the 
roots of the tree into the Alfalfa. 
Thus the Alfalfa is killed as its roots 
come in contact with those of the 
Walnut. 


N LIKE manner we find that Toma- 

toes are killed in the vicinity of 
Walnut trees; also Irish Potatoes are 
affected to some extent. In the Apple 
orchard the Walnut shows its distaste 
for the Apple tree by gradually caus- 
ing its death as the Walnut roots be- 
come more and more intermingled 
with those of the Apple. First the 
tree is seen to be affected on one side 
and then it gradually dies. 

Walnut trees growing on the edge 
of a field planted to Tomatoes will 
cause wilting and death of the Tomato 
plants over a semicircular area 
through a radius varying with the age 
of the tree. We have seen cases in 
which Tomatoes have been killed at a 
point 50 feet from the base of the 
tree. In the case shown in the picture 
the Alfalfa was killed 64 feet from the 
base of the tree. Loblolly Pines, at 
least in the seedling stage, die if their 
roots become intermingled with those 
of a Walnut tree and the Cotton plant 
is likewise affected. 


The death of the plants is gradual. 
The Tomato plant is killed very much 
as though affected by the germ dis- 
ease, known as bacterial wilt. Very 
often, however, a plant dies on one 
side and for a while the rest of the 
plant appears to be healthy, as shown 














Walnut Trees in an Alfalfa field. The light area around the trees contains no 
Alfalfa as it has been killed out by the roots of the Walnut underground. 
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A Tomato plant growing within 30 feet 
of a Walnut tree. Only a portion of the By 
plant is affected. A Walnut root passes |) 
underground to one side of the Tomato g 
plant thereby injuring the roots on one 
side of the plant. 


in the second picture. This is due toh 






the fact that the root from one side off ,, 


the Tomato came in direct contactf 
with those of the Walnut tree and werel 
injured, while the roots on the otherf 
side of the Tomato, not being in direct 
contact with the Walnut roots, remain 
healthy. The injury usually begins to 
develop in the Tomato patch six to 
eight weeks after setting out the 
plants. 

Why these plants die in the vicinity 
of Walnuts is uncertain. We have 
seen Tomatoes killed in soil near a 
stream where water was plentiful, so 
it is not a case of the tree taking upp 
most of the water, but appears to be 
more of a case of a poison of some 
kind being liberated by the Walnu) 
roots. The Butternut tree, which be 
longs to the Walnut group, is also in-§ 
jurious to some plants but it is nom 
often found in close association with} 
our cultivated plants. 

We have seen a garden in which thef 
Tomatoes were about half grown, and 
to the perplexity of the gardener the 
plants began to die over a large por- 
tion of the patch. Across the fence, 
within fifty feet or so, was a Walnut 
tree quietly pushing its roots further 
and further into the garden. 











































Bladder Campion, Cowbells, ‘ 
Lamp Chimney} 
(Silene latifolia or inflata) | 


HE above botanical name with sev- 
eral common names is an interest- 
ing member of the Pink family. This 
plant is too innocent looking to be™ 
classed as a noxious weed, at first ' 
sight, but such it proves to be. f 
I found it growing on the sloping) 
banks of the railroad; but it provey 
to be more troublesome when found @ 9 
‘farms in fields. It has numerous seeé 7 
and being a perennial it is deeply} 
rooted. I dug up a few plants, in early 
Spring, that had wintered over, and 
had them in my window for observa 
tion. I found they did not bloom any 
earlier than those growing in the opel. 
From a tuft of very smooth, point 
and rather thick, sessile leaves, the 
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flowering stem grows one to two feet 
high. The plant is light green and its 
white corolla of five petals is deeply 
parted. Its prominent, veiny calyx at 
times is tinged with a purple-reddish 
hue. Its inflated shape resembles a 
lamp chimney and because of this gets 
its name Lamp Chimney Flower. The 
dangle (“Cowbells’’) 
loosely from a usually forked stem, 
shaped like a sling shot or the letter 
> Pax’ 

After the first bloom opens, which 
is always the one in the crotch of the 
two branches, a new flower opens 
daily, from six to nine flowers on each 
side. 

The flower opening at sundown and 
closing when the sun is bright has an 
object in so doing:—It is to attract 
moths, that are out by night, to pol- 
lenize it. The flower being white and 
of a delicate odor are other induce- 
ments for the evening guests seeking 
nectar, and the way the flower employs 
to invite its visitors to fertilize it. 


The Bladder Campion is partial to 
the night-fliers and plays a caper on 
the daytime bees, butterflies, etc., by 
appearing out of bloom. This it does 
by curling each petal inward and 
shrinking together. 

About six o’clock in the afternoon it 
again unrolls its petals. Each blos- 
som opens and closes in this manner 
five days in succession, when it is then 
out of bloom. When five days old the 
curled up petals resemble anthers, the 
purple filaments have lost their purple 

anthers and the three _ thread-like 
,, Styles are much curled. 

' On the first day a blossom opens, 
it shows two to six stamens, no signs 
of a pistil. 

On the second day, the stamens a 
day old have their anther pockets 
emptied of their pollen, and droop 
down. The balance of its ten stamens 
stand out straight, filled with pollen 
and the stigmas begin to peep out of 
the calyx and open corolla. 

On the third day, two stamens have 
lost their anthers, eight stamens have 
stale anthers, all drooping down, and 
the three purple-tipped styles are now 
one-third the length of stamens. 


On the fourth day, the three styles 
are out straight and prominent; all 
its stamens are now drooping down, 
out of the way; four anthers have 
dropped off while the remaining six 
anthers are empty of pollen. 


On the fifth day, the three stigmas 
are still receptive but all of the sta- 
mens of the same flower are without 
pollen and curled down. 

This shows that at no time both sta- 
mens and pistil are fertile at the same 
time in the same flower. Thus it 
avoids self-fertilization, and necessi- 
tates cross-fertilization, thereby pro- 
ducing stronger seed. 

A flower of the Bladder Campion is 
then a few days old before its stigma 
1S In a receptive condition when the 
pollen must come from a younger 
blossom. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 
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Wild Flowers and Ferns in the Garden 
BY MRS. H. K. PRESTON 


VERYONE should have a few 
Wild Flowers in the garden. For 
many of them the soil requires 

no special attention. They will grow 
if, as you collect them, you just dig a 
spot and set them in. It is well if 
possible to take up a little soil with 
each plant as they start better so. But 
they soon adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions. 

We all like to go to the woods in 
early Spring, say in April or May, to 
hunt for Hepaticas. After the long, 
cold Winter the little blue, pink and 
white flowers look so beautiful. Some- 
times you have to push a little snow 
and dead leaves aside to find the tiny 
buds so close to the ground, snuggling 
among the fallen leaves, as if to hide 
from the frost. Do not gather a lot 
of them but it will do no harm to dig 
a clump or two to plant in your own 
garden. In fact that is one method 
advised for the preservation of our 
Wild Flowers. Lovely as they are in 
the garden they never can have quite 
the charm that is theirs when seen in 
their natural home. 

Bloodroot is also good, but takes 
more room as it spreads rapidly. 
About the first of May comes Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit. He is so different from 
the other flowers that he attracts at- 
tention. I always think of the two 
flowers, “Jacks” and Trilliums, to- 
gether. ; 

Bouncing Betty is a pretty summer 
flower but it spreads so rapidly that it 
may become a nuisance. Bee Balm, 
when once well established, is a free 
grower and Humming Birds love it. 
The modest little Forget-me-not is an- 
other that will grow in any ordinary 
garden. 


The foliage of Hepaticas is beauti- 
ful all Summer, coming as the last 
blossoms wither and die. 


ERNS look beautiful with all of 

these flowers, or by themselves. 
They also do well in rock gardens; 
especially shady ones. There are many 
varieties, from the little lacy ones to 
very large ones; some four or five feet 
high. Perhaps none is more lovely 
than the delicate, graceful Maiden 
Hair. Ferns really like a moist, shady 
location, but the hardier ones will 
usually grow in ordinary garden spots. 
Black dirt from the woods or from the 
compost heap will help all Wild Flow- 
ers to do their best. 

I have Solomon’s-seal also and the 
Purple-flowering Raspberry. The 
latter of course grows something like 
other berry bushes, but it makes a 
most attractive shrub. 


When you go to the woods take 
along an old hand bag, one of the 
heavy paper ones is very good, a 
trowel and some newspapers. As you 
gather different plants wrap each care- 
fully in a piece of the paper and place 
in the bag. Flowers for bouquets may 
also be gathered and cared for thus. 
If they seem badly wilted on reaching 
home saturate a piece of cloth in cold 
water and lay on the table. Place the 
flowers on this. and cover closely for 
about an hour. If stems are injured 
very much, cut off the lower parts. 
Wilted flowers will revive when 
treated this way. 


If your garden is new with no shade 
to speak of, why not try Buttercups 
and Daisies in clumps with brown 
earth around them? They will grow 
in any soil and are really attractive. 











An Inviting Vista. 


Garden of C. H. Denton, Ontario 


(Photo by F. Pollard) 
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Tun FrowEar Grower 
The Common Garden Toad 


BY MILES L. PEELE, (Ohio) 


miliar, but I am wondering how 
much gardeners really know 
about this homely fellow. 

Men have placed him in the same 
group with Frogs and Salamanders, 
but he differs from the Frog in sev- 
eral respects. First, his skin is not 
smooth as is the Frog’s, but covered 
with warts or enlarged areas of rough 
cuticular projections. These bumps 
add greatly to his reputation, as it has 
often been said that Toads cause 
warts that suddenly appear on our 
hands. This is erroneous, as friendly 
Mr. Hop Toad harms no one. Second, 
he is less active than the Frog. His 
powers of jumping are somewhat re- 
stricted. Third, his life history is 
somewhat different than that of the 
Frog. 

Although there are several kinds of 


Ce MOST of-us the Toad is fa- 


. Toads found in the United States, only 


one species (Bufo americanus) is at 
allcommon. This species inhabits gar- 
dens in particular. During the day 
they remain concealed in some dark 
corner, or«ibeneath a stone or other 
object where moisture is plentiful, and 
at night sally forth to feed upon 
snails, slugs and insects, which they 
capture with the aid of a sticky tongue 
as in the case of the Frog. Their 
tongue is fastened near the outer edge 
of the lower jaw and the free end lies 
back in the mouth towards the throat. 
When an insect comes near the tongue 
is thrown out and laps around the 
morsel. The sticky secretion holds 
the insect until it can be returned to 
the mouth. Thus he may capture fast- 
moving objects. Frogs and Toads 
both have sharp eyesight for moving 
objects, and it is doubtful whether 
they see still objects very distinctly. 

Nearly everyone is acquainted with 
the Tadpoles of Frogs, and Toads have 
a similar life history. Early in the 
Spring, Toads lay eggs in stagnant 
water in strings of a jelly-like sub- 
stance, instead of in clusters as do 
Frogs. After five to ten days the eggs 
hatch into wriggling Tadpoles which 
swim about in the water. Their food 
is mainly microscopic plants. Swim- 
ming is accomplished by means of a 
tail. Breathing is carried on by 
means of outside and inside gills. As 
the Tadpole grows these gills are ab- 
sorbed by the body, and lungs de- 
velop. The Tadpole soon finds diffi- 
culty in breathing so he comes to the 
surface of the water to fill his lungs 
with air. Slowly feet appear, the tail 
is lost, and a tiny Toad is seen swim- 
ming about. 

During July he matures and takes 
to the banks of the pond or stream. 
Many other small Toads are already 
there. After a certain number, usu- 
ally several dozen or more, have 
gathered, a general movement or mi- 
gration begins. Many- farmers have 
seen these migrations. Often the 


Toads will follow a ravine or cross a 
road thus exposing themselves to great 
danger from Birds and Man. Crows 
are said to be the chief enemy of the 
young Toad. The few that do finally 
reach a suitable environment, such as 
a garden, soon busy themselves in 
catching their weight in insects. 

It has been estimated that one Toad 
alone in a single season is worth $20 
to the garden, because of the cut- 
worms it devours. These worms are 
not the Toad’s only article of diet, as 
slugs and insects figure largely. It is 
indeed a poor gardener that does not 
value the Toad. He is among the 
ugliest of animals, but one of the most 
beneficial. Let every gardener protect 
this friendly fellow; he is worth much. 





Growing Cannas From Seed 


NOTHING is more simple, or more 
successful, than pouring boiling 
water on the seed to soften the hard 
shells and hasten germination. When 
treating but a few I leave them in the 
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cup, not emptying to cool; but where 
a large quantity is scalded it is well to 
pour out into a larger vessel to cool, 
lest the kernels become injured from 
too much heat. 


When Cannas were first introduced 
I paid 75c for a plant of Florence 
Vaughn and bought, also, two other 
kinds. Where they stand out all Win- 
ter they become so dense they do not 
bloom well. I had rows along the 
driveway from the house to the public 
road, full 300 feet distant, and know- 
ing there was a market for them I 
wrote 5 letters to florists, offering 
them at wholesale prices. I was 
pleased and astounded at receiving an 
order from one firm for 20,000 corms, a 
good order for a country housekeeper. 


I had my chore boy dig and pile the 
entire lot in the wagon shed for me, 
where I divided them into pieces about 
the size of a man’s thumb, each with 
its bud. I was several days doing 
this, since each root had its under side 
covered with long, tough roots which 
must be sheared off. I counted them, 
adding one extra to each dozen, and 
so tied them into bunches. I was well 
rewarded for the trouble. 


SARAH A. PLEAS 





Crambe, a Good Plant for the Wild Garden 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


common plant, and suitable for 

planting in shrubbery or wild 
garden. The foliage is very large and 
ornamental, and the flowers white like 
Gypsophila. It is easily grown from 
seed, sown in boxes or drills, outside, 
in early Spring. It can also be propa- 


eeese cordifolia is a very un- 


gated by root cuttings, Fall or Spring. 
C. laciniata has laciniated foliage, 
and is very ornamental. Crambe 
thrives near the sea and in places 
where other plants will not grow. It 
also looks well on the banks of a 
stream, or near a pool, and is well 
worth growing in a large garden. 
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Woodland Wildlings of 


East Central Kansas 
BY “MARGUERITE,” (Kans.) 


are found in our small wooded 

spaces. Uusually they are on 
a wooded hillside sloping to the North, 
along some stream. 

The earliest Flowers are the 
Spotted Erythroniums, and Dutch- 
man’s Breeches. The Spotted Eryth- 
roniums grow from a small brown 
bulb deep in the ground. It increases 
by seeding, also by sending long run- 
ners underground at the end of which 
another bulb forms. The leaves at 
blooming time are about three inches 
long and one inch broad, covered with 
white spots, one leaf to a plant, but 
they grow larger and larger ‘until by 
the time they dry down, the “nr are 
fully six inches long and three inches 
broad. The blooms remind me of tiny 
Rubrum Lilies, one on each stem, well 
above the foliage. The Dutchman’s 
Breeches are low growing, rather 
ferny-looking plants, which also grow 
from bulbs, that are rather scaly, re- 
sembling small Lily bulbs. The bloom 
stalks rise well above the foliage, 
bearing small, pinkish-white, heart- 
shaped blooms. 

Phlox divaricata in every shade of 
lavender, some very light, and others 
so dark as to look red from a distance, 
make a great show in early Spring. I 
have found two pure, snowy-white 
Phlox. They are very lovely. Great 
beds of true Solomon’s-seal, with their 
greenish yellow bells, bloom in May. 
This plant sends up one long, wiry, 
stem, about eighteen inches to two 
feet tall, with pointed, glossy dark 
green leaves in pairs along it. The 
blooms are in pairs on wiry stems 
from the leaf axils, followed by dark 
purplish-blue berries, which stay until 
late Summer. 

Yellow Violets, Viola pubescens, are 
very numerous. These grow tall, 
about eight inches, tree shaped. Each 
bloom comes singly at the axil of a 
leaf, deep-yellow with black rays, fol- 
lowed by a seed pod covered with 
white down, resting on the leaf from 
whose axil it grew. Blue Violets in 
combinations of color are numerous. 


Beside an old, rotting log, I found 
an Oxalis plant. It proved to be Yel- 
low Wood Sorrel. It grows from six to 
eight inches tall, a miniature bushy 
tree, covered with yellow blooms. 


Thalictrum, with foliage resembling 
Aquilegia, is found in any rich well- 
drained location. In May it sends up 
a long stalk, four to five feet tall, 
topped with lovely, fringe-like yellow 
blooms. This works in beautifully 
with cut flowers of different sorts. 

I have found a very few purple Del- 
phiniums. They grow in the more 
open places and are as large as the 


Mee very lovely Wild Flowers 


cultivated sort, 

white “bee.” 
Many Asters make a show in late 

Summer. They are usually the small 


white or lilac-flowered sort, very 
feathery looking. 


velvety-purple with 


In a few places, I have found a 
native Aquilegia. The foliage is finer 
than that of the Aquilegia canadensis; 
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blooms are about the same size, but 
instead of being yellow and scarlet, 
as are canadensis, these are rose-red 
with creamy centers. 

This year I found both Arisaema 
triphyllum (Jack-in-the-Pulpit) and 
the rarer Arisaema dracontium (Green 
Dragon). Nearly everyone knows 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit or Indian Turnip, 
so I shall not describe it. Green 
Dragon has bright-green, many parted 
leaves, one leaf to each bulb. They 
are much larger and taller than those 
of the triphyllum. The bloom is 
longer, more pointed, than triphyllum, 
rises well above the foliage, stem and 
bloom also bright-green like the leaf. 





Seasonable Work for January 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


month of the year and very little 

can be done outside, except prun- 
ing. In the Northern States it is 
better to leave this till February; but 
in the South and West all pruning 
should be done now. 

Many flowering shrubs are best 
pruned after flowering, but if this was 
not done at proper time, go over the 
bushes and cut out old wood and head 
in the new where necessary. 

In the diagram an illustration is 
given of the pruning of Weigela. This 
is pruned by cutting out old wood each 
year, so that new wood will form to 
replace it; and is called pruning by 
renewal. Many shrubs are pruned 
this way, especially those that flower 
on the new wood. The prunings will 
root if planted in a shady place, and 
kept watered during the Summer. 

Buddleias, are pruned by cutting 
back hard to within a foot or eighteen 
inches of the ground. Clematis jack- 


J month of is generally the coldest 


mani and varieties, are also pruned 
very hard this month. 

Dahlias of choice varieties can be 
propagated from green cuttings, by 
starting the tubers in heat at this 
time. The cuttings are taken as illus- 
trated and rooted in sand; then grown 
in pots until May, when they are set 
out for flowering. 

Dry bulbs of Begonias and Gloxinias 
are started in the greenhouse this 
month. 

In the Window Garden bulbs of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, etc., can be forced 
in batches, every two weeks. These 
are started in the cellar and when well 
rooted are taken into the warm room 
for flowering. 

Hotbed sashes should be repaired 
now if necessary, ready for use in 
February. A good frame can be made 
with old window sash as shown in the 
illustration. Each sash is hinged to 
the ridge, and being very light is 
easily handled. 





PROPAGATE WEIGELA BY CUTTINGS 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Use What You Know! 
—Produce to Your Capacity! 


MAN who has superior education, superior nat- 
A ural intellect, and superior opportunities for ex- 
perience, and who does not use his qualifications, 
is a slacker and a thief. Yes, he is just that, and 
nothing less, but it is hardly necessary to analyze 


the whys and wherefores. Sufficient it is to say that 
there are many such people, who could do a lot, but 


who do little. There are many of both sexes, too. 


The point is that a man with ability to do, and 
a disposition to loaf, is a liability to the human race 
and not an asset. Incidentally, such people will, if 
there is a future life, (and who shall doubt it,) be 
set back in the class and compelled to do their work 
over again to better purpose. 


These smart fellows, male or female, who are too 
good and know too much to actually produce, are one 
of the greatest burdens of civilization. Such people 
demand their rights, and more, and they get them; 
and they give little in return. Now this is not a 
socialistic argument, and because it leads in that di- 
rection I do not want my readers to accuse me of 
spreading socialistic propaganda. It is just a plain 
statement of every day common-sense facts. 


Bur there is another side to the picture which is 

decidedly brighter. To one of the loafers there 
are dozens of people of common to mediocre ability, 
education, opportunities, and experience, who not 
only dig in and deliver the goods, but they are at the 
same time overcoming their own deficiencies, and will 
be rewarded by better opportunities in a future life. 


What I have said above is based on an article that 
I saw in the “Implement Record,” from which I ex- 
tract the following: 

“A man can succeed equipped with only average in- 
telligence if he will make a hundred per cent use of that 
intelligence. And he will fail, no matter how intelligent 
he may be if he does not use his intelligence up to some- 
where near its capacity. 

“To reduce it to figures; a man using the whole of a 
50 per cent brain will pass, on the business road, the com- 
petitor with a hundred per cent brain of which he uses 
only 40 per cent. 

“T know a young business man who is scarcely up to the 


average in intelligence, though he does not realize it. He 


is today getting business away from some of his more 
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intelligent, not to say most intelligent competitors, just by 
working what brain he has up to its full capacity. 

“The returns to you from your work are more likely to 
be in proportion to your effort than in proportion to your 
brain power.” 


This statement is based on what a man can, 
should, and actually does do in business. Well, busi- 
ness is all right enough in its place, but what J have 
tried to tell above, applies to life as a broad and gen- 
eral subject. 


Think it over, friends, and just ask yourself 
whether you, as an individual, are doing the best you 
can with the ability and equipment which has been 
given you. 

MADISON COOPER 





Study Your Eats and Drinks 


I? IS reported that Tea has an unusual vitality- 
giving principle,—the so-called vitamines of recent 
food investigations. Anyway, it is demonstrated that 
the tea-drinking peoples of China, Japan, and Sa- 
maria are given a long period of life; and the modern 
English, Irish, and Scotch are likewise long-lived, 
perhaps because of their tea-drinking habits. 

Whether the above statements are facts or fiction, 
it is to be pointed out that we are doubtless on the 
eve of some rather vast discoveries in connection with 
foods. Up to the present time people everywhere, 
from ancient times down to now, have been guessing 
or allowing their appetites to tell them what they 
ought or ought not to eat and drink. From now for- 
ward we are going to know more about it;—the 
physician of the future will prepare himself to tell 
his patients just what they should eat and drink 
and in what quantity. 

The importance of foods (including drinks) in 
the economy of the human race is well enough un- 
derstood from a practical or economic standpoint, 
but their importance is not as thoroughly understood 
from a health standpoint. Foods are the most im- 
portant single subject in the whole wide world. 


And it may be hinted right here that the person 
who does not make a study of his own particular case 
and inform himself what foods give him best results 
as a human machine, and as an efficient producer, is 
missing an important opportunity. 

MADISON COOPER 





Gardeners or Entomologists? 


SOMETIMES when I get letters from new-beginner 
Gardeners, telling me about their troubles, real 
and imaginary, and especially with insect pests, and 
“bugs,” I cogitate and wonder; I am even inclined to 
expatiate. 

Are these Gardeners who waste more time over 
bugs and things than they do over growing flowers 
and garden crops interested in Gardening for Gar- 
dening’s sake, or because of their liking for the study 
of Entomology? It sometimes seems as though they 
were students of bugs rather than students of Gar- 
dening. 


But this little lecture does not aim to find fault 
and criticize, but to point out the balanced viewpoint 
in some of the other affairs of human life on earth. 
New-beginners should not dwell on troubles and pests. 
They should pretend not to see them, or imagine they 
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do not. To an extent, this will help them with their 
real troubles in the Garden; because maintaining a 
correct attitude of mind is necessary to the successful 
ling of any trouble. : 

— pd mA do exist,—there is no doubt about 
that; and at times they are very destructive. But in 
about nine cases out of ten, their damage is mostly 
in the mind of Gardeners and not on the plants. 
People have repeatedly told me about the awful 
worms that eat their Glads. These worms are nothing 
more than caterpillars, and in only a very few cases 
have they done damage worth mentioning. I have 
them on my own Glads, but to such a small extent 
that I take them as a negligible fact. 


And I want to say to all you beginner-gardeners 
that those things which cannot survive without heart- 
breaking warfare on pests, should be abandoned for 
the more hardy and substantial things which will, to 
an extent at least, take care of themselves. Person- 
ally, I will not, (I cannot,) fuss with and coddle any 
plant in my Garden that does not stand up and show 
reasonable results with ordinary care and attention. 


MADISON COOPER 





Garden Missionary Work 


ECAUSE I have noticed that you seem to rather 

like stories from life—I feel that I must tell 

you an incident—or perhaps more accurately 

speaking, a chapter of a story. It is, in a way partly 

your story as well as mine as it was one of your 

FLOWER GROWER magazines I gave away which 
started the new ideas and thus created the story. 

Betty and Jack (of course that’s not either of 
their names) were married last Spring after a very 
short and whirlwind sort of love-at-first-sight. Those 
of us who knew them shook our heads and hoped for 
the best ;—and predicted the worst among ourselves. 
I did not see them until the middle of the Summer and 
then I was invited to their doll-house bungalow and 
entertained painstakingly. It was really a _ nice 
enough bungalow, but the yard was a barren waste 
with much evidence of hasty plowing and excavating, 
and long rods of colorless soil turned up to the sun. 
It gave me a feeling of despair. 

And those foolish young people were quarrelling 
already! I wasn’t much surprised but I felt that 
there were causes they never dreamed of! I came 
away and did some long thinking. In a week or so 
I went back—with a couple of huge bouquets and some 
copies of THE FLOWER GROWER! And I started a 
bit of missionary work,—“propaganda” it was called 
in war time. Soon, a very envious little bride was in 
my back garden. And I began to figure out which 
things could be divided and moved in the Fall, and to 
make lists of fall bulbs and plants. 


The chief trouble with their “‘sea of matrimony,” I 
learned, was that they had nothing in common ;— 
he had been in the army and was still very young 
and measured life only by “gay parties” ;—and 
seemed not ready to settle down to the routine of a 
home; and she had been an office girl and knew little 
about domesticity ;—and both were tiring of their 
venture. Yet there was nothing changed; they were 
the same pair that had fallen in love so violently; 
but in secret both of them confided to me that they 
wondered if it were worth while to go on. I laughed 
at them and said—“Better separate tonight; just 
don’t go back any more.” That worked fine—the joy 
of possession had begun to work a bit and neither 
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would dream of leaving those nice new tables and 
chairs—yet! Both said, “It’s only that we never 
want to do the same things’ — 
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[AST night I went to see them again. Numerous 

loads of good soil had been drawn in,—and flower 
beds were taking shape. My lists of bulbs had been 
gone over and their own tastes consulted, along with 
suggestions from friends and the magazines; and 
next Summer that yard will be a real beauty place. 
They couldn’t agree entirely;—so his Poppies and 
Daffodils will be on one side of the walk and her 
Tulips and Phlox on the other; and they are planting 
two rows of Sweet Peas because she is sure they have 
to run east and west and he is sure that is supersti- 
tion. They have given up most of their parties the 
last few weeks because they wanted the money for 
flowers. And so—there’s a different atmosphere in 
the honeymoon bungalow! Secretly I asked each 
when they intended to separate and both replied the 
same :—“‘We can’t—our bulbs are all in!” 


Neither of those kids had really read a flower 
magazine in their lives until I left THE FLOWER 
GROWER there; and neither had really planted any- 
thing or smelled fresh earth on a sunshiny morning. 


I firmly believe that half the troubles of the mad 
old world would disappear if taken out to a garden— 
of a morning—or a moonlight evening—or when its 
raining and a million perfumes rise to greet one—. 
I am a great believer in missions,—garden missions. 


ETHELYN RINN 





More “ Missionary Work” for Growers 


A THINKING man from Massachusetts writes: 


“Those who criticize your giving Gladiolus bulbs and 
Irises with THE FLOWER GROWER are people who cannot 
think. They are wholly selfish. You reach people whom 
no one else would approach, and after one season most of 
them are so interested that they never stop. They cannot 
come back to you, so they must go to the merchants. 

“My own case finely illustrates this. When I had your 
collection a year or two ago, I was satisfied with just 
flowers, plenty of them. Now I want flowers, but I want 
the fun of getting the best, understanding their differences, 
loving and admiring all, yet appreciative of their individ- 
ualities. Henceforth, I plant only named varieties.” 


A broad-minded viewpoint is a most useful and in every 
way helpful accomplishment. Let us all try to acquire it. 





Winter Landscape 


The gnarled and ancient 

Apple trees, 

Like old women, 

Move restlessly in the chill 

Wind 

Upon the hillslope; 

They whisper 

One unto the other— 

Remembering a shade of violet 

Deep as love 

Along the valley brook___-_- 

A wild-bird cadence 

Light as youth 

Flung across the dawn! 
ELIZABETH K. MCGOWEN 
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Mrs. Jones’ Garden Visitors 


MBs: JONES in her article on another page in this 

issue tells some interesting happenings which 
may come to anyone who develops a garden which 
attracts visitors, and especially those who sell flowers, 
either on a large or small scale. But Mrs. Jones 
does not tell the whole story, by any means. There 
are some things which occur in connection with vis- 
itors to the garden which are neither humorous nor 
pathetic, but which show the coarse and seamy side 
of human nature in a way which is not pleasing, to 
put it as mildly as possible. 

But here the Editor grows pessimistic, and he has 
not the right. It is the business of all Editors to be 
optimistic. There is too much pessimism in the world 
anyway. 

But just read what Mrs. Jones says about her 
garden. It will please you, no matter how much or 
little you are interested in the growing of flowers. 
Incidentally what she says may be something of a 
guide to those who visit the gardens of others. Above 
all things be considerate; don’t imagine that your 
own garden is so much superior to the one you are 
visiting. The chances are that it is not. Just listen! 


It is well that we should be appreciative of the 
efforts of others. Our own little activities are chiefly 
interesting to ourselves. When you visit the garden 
of another, even though you assume an interest 
which you-do not actually feel, a little diplomacy will 
surely go a long way in the right direction. Besides, 
the interest need not be assumed. Honest human 
effort, even though the result is small, should never 
be without appreciation. To this Editor there :is 
nothing more sublime, religious, nor important, than 
an honest effort to do something worth while. 

Don’t belittle the efforts of others, even though 
such efforts are sometimes not well directed. Try 
and lend a hand to direct such efforts to a better 


purpose. 


But, as usual, the Editor gets off the track; but 
it all has a bearing, and there is not many better 
places to study human nature than in the garden; 
either when you visit the garden of another, or when 
others visit your garden. Just keep your eyes and 
ears open and incidentally allow your subconscious 
mind to function, and you will, perhaps, get a bit of 
intuition and inspiration which will be helpful. 


MADISON COOPER 





Some Doctors Deserve It 


ILL ROGERS who writes sometimes in a funny 

vein, and again in a sarcastic vein, and again 

in a decidedly common-sense vein, is reported 
as giving us through “The Saturday Evening Post,” 
some useful notes about Doctors as follows: 

This is a day of specializing, especially with the 
Doctors. Say, for instance, there is something the 
matter with your right eye. You go to a Doctor and 
he tells you: “I am sorry, but I am a left eye Doctor; 

I make a specialty of left eyes.” 

Take the throat business, for instance. A Doctor 
that doctors on the upper part of your throat he 
doesn’t even know where the lower part goes to. And 
the highest priced one of all of them is another bird 
that just tells you which Doctor to go to. He can’t 
cure even corns or open a boil himself. He is a diag- 
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nostician, but he’s nothing but a traffic cop, to direct 
ailing people. 

The old-fashioned Doctor didn’t pick out a big toe 
or a left ear to make a life’s living on. He picked the 
whole human frame. No matter what end of you was 
wrong, he had to try to cure you single handed. ~ 
Personally, I have always felt that the best Doctor in 
the world is the Veterinarian. He can’t ask his pa- 
tients what is the matter—he’s got to just know. 


Incidentally Rogers tells some appreciative things 
about old-fashioned Doctors. The Doctors of old are 
practically extinct, only an occasional old-timer re- 
mains in the country districts. 

This Editor for one has no considerable quarrel 
with the Doctors: They are, for the most part, a 
fine body of men, well educated, good students, and 
I think withal fine fellows to meet; and many of them 
are doing real missionary work. 

But Doctors are only human, and necessarily they 
can do only as they were taught or as their experience 
teaches them. Surely, doctoring the human animal 
is now in a very crude stage, and it has (in a way) 
made poor progress since the early history of the 
human race. But I am not trying to belittle the 
practice of medicine as it now is, nor do I fail in 
appreciation of the work of those high-minded and 
conscientious investigators who have done so much 
in research and science. They are deserving of our 
highest consideration. 

But I had better stop or I will be offering sugges- 
tions and making complaints which would only get 
me into deep water. 

But I will have the temerity to suggest that the 
practitioner of the future will be an INSPECTOR 
and A PROPHYLACTIC AGENT; rather than a 
REPAIR MAN and a CURER OF DISEASES. How 
long will it take to reach that desirable situation? 


MADISON COOPER 





Looking Toward Springtime 


I think we are all looking toward Springtime; but I 
have learned through an experience of many years, to try 
to make the most of every day as it passes. Our Northern 
Winters are often long and cold; but many of us have time 
during these days to “pick up the scattered ends,” and thus 
accomplish things that the long warm summer days forbid 
because of more pressing and necessary duties. 


I love the snow-clad hills;—the ice-bound brooks;— 
the clear frozen surface of our pretty lake, (Chautauqua, ) 
where the merry skaters are revelling; the Evergreens that 
are bending with their load of snowflakes, glittering in the 
winter sunshine like wonderfully decked Christmas trees; 
and from my window I see the bulb beds lying warm and 
safe under their blanket of snow, and am reminded of the 
sweet words of Helen Hunt Jackson :— 


“T never knew before what beds 
Fragrant to smell and soft to touch 
The forest sifts and sifts and spreads. 

I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there is in such 

Low tones, as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things lie down to sleep. 
Winter woods are brown and still, 
Winter days are bright and good, 

Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill, 
Life’s night rests feet that long have stood. 
Some warm soft bed in field or wood 
The mother will not fail to keep, 

When we, too, can lie down to sleep.” 


ELLA F. FLANDERS 
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The Old Songs 


HIS “Young Charlotte” seems generally less well-known 

than many of the old songs, yet it bobs up in all sorts 
of unexpected places. Six months ago I had never heard 
of it; then, about a week ago, at a neighborhood “singin’’ 
one of the neighbor women sang it. Its style shows at a 
glance that it is not of our generation, and it may be 
said with some truth that there is nothing striking about 
it; but it, in common with many others which appear in 
this department, has acquired a value far beyond what it 
may have possessed in the beginning. 


YOUNG CHARLOTTE 


i y insi i i d lonely spot; 
lotte lived by the mountainside, in a wild an ) 
agg no ase for three miles around, except her father’s cot; 
And yet on many a Winter’s night. young swains would gather there, 
For her father kept a social board, and she was very fair. 


liked to see her dressed as fine as a city belle, 
a oa, ae only child he had, and he loved his daughter well; 
It was New Year's eve, the sun had set, why looks her anxious eye 
So long from the frosty window forth, as the merry sleighs pass by? 


> village inn, fifteen miles off, there’s a merry ball to-night; _ 
OS stencian air is as cold as death, but her heart is warm and light ; 
But, ah! how laughs her beaming eye as a well known voice she hears, 


And dashing up to the cottage door young Charles with sleigh appears. 


“OQ daughter dear!” her mother said, “this blanket round you fold, 

For it is a dreadful night abroad and you’ll get your death of cold.” 

‘‘Nay, mother, nay,” fair Charloite said, and she laughed like a Gipsy queen; 
“To ride in blankets muffled up I never can be seen. 


‘‘My silken cloak is quite enough, it is lined throughout, you know; 
Besides, I have a silken scarf which around my neck I throw.” 

Her gloves were on, her bonnet tied, she jumped into the sleigh 
And away they ride by the mountainside and o’er the hills away. 


There is life in the sound of the merry bells as o’er the hills they go; 
What a creaking noise the runners make as they bite the frozen snow; 
With muffled faces silently, o’er five long miles they pass, 

When Charles with these frozen words the silence broke at last. 


“Such a night as this I never saw, the reins I scarce can hold,” 
When Charlotte, shivering, faintly said: “I am exceeding cold.” 
He cracked his whip and urged his team more swiftly than before, 
Until five other dreary miles in silence were passed o’er. 


“O see,” said Charles, “how fast the frost is gathering on my brow.” 
When Charlotte in a feeble voice said, “I am growing warmer now” ; 
And on they ride through the frosty air and the glittering cold starlight 
Until at last the village inn and ballroom are in sight. 


They reached the inn and Charles jumped out and held his arms to her; 
“Why sit you like a monument without the power to stir?” 

He called her once, he called her twice, she answered not a word; 

He called her by her name again, but still she never stirred. 


He took her hand in his; O God! ’twas cold and hard as stone, 

He tore the mantle from her brow, and on her the cold stars shone; 
And then into the lighted hall her lifeless form he bore, 

For Charlotte was a frozen corpse and words spoke nevermore. 


He sat himself down by her side, and the bitter tears did flow, 

And he said: ‘““My young intended bride I never more shall know’; 

He threw his arms around her neck and kissed her marble brow, 

And his thoughts went back to where she said; “I’m growing warmer now.” 


He bore her out into the sleigh and with her he drove home, 

And when he reached the cottage door, oh, how her parents mourned; 

They mourned the loss of their daughter, dear, while Charles mourned o’er 
their gloom, 

Until with grief his heart did break, and they slumber in one tomb. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 


Address all communications for this department to Mr. 
Bridwell as above. 





The Prostitution of Gardening 


HAVE a letter from a friend, in which he says, 

among other things, that we have reached the 

saturation point in periodicals devoted to Gar- 
dening. Had he been a more careful reader he could 
not have reached any such conclusion. The magazines 
devoted to Gardening as such can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand,—and have fingers to spare. 


I have just read a copy of a much-heralded garden 
publication, read it carefully and completely. What 
impression would you think I retain? Flowers? 
Beautiful, quiet Gardens? Not so, Horatio! I can 
see nothing but a mob of frantic women, armed with 
hatpins and withering glares, struggling determinedly 
to kiss the hem of the garment of Mrs. J. Mortimer 
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Gotrox, who is swamped with invitations to speak 
before this or that club meeting. Does Mrs. Gotrox 
know enough about Gardening to justify all this 
furious competition for her favor? HARDLY! The 
point is that her spouse made a fortune on the Street, 
or was it in politics? And she is mistress of one of 
those stupendous crazy-quilt conglomerations called 
an estate. 

It may be that Mrs. Gotrox is a good woman, no 
better and no worse than thousands of others. It 
may also be the case that she is a stodgy nonentity 
who has been literally pushed to the fore by a horde 
of climbers. Perhaps she is sweetly stupid and would 
be lovable in a quiet home where she belongs by 
nature. She is not to be allowed any such desirable 
fate, however. She has become a tool in the hands 
of a swarm of single-track fanatics whose systems 
are so saturated with climbers’ itch that nothing is 
sacred to them. 

While this continues, and it will continue as long 
as we do, there will be no over-production of real 
garden magazines. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Another Reason for Cultivation? 


All of us who have gardened for a few years realize 
that it is beneficial to plant growth to prevent a crust 
from forming on the surface of the ground around grow- 
ing plants. I do not know that I have ever seen a reason 
for it. 

The thought has come to mind that there is a decom- 
position going on in the soil all the time, especially where 
dead vegetable matter has been spaded into the ground, 
and that possibly gases are being given off in the process 
of decomposition that may be slightly harmful to growing 
plants unless it can escape from the ground readily. When 
the ground is crusted over, these gases may not be able to 
escape as readily as they should. 

Possibly some chemist in the soil department of one 
of our agricultural colleges may give us some definite in- 
formation on the subject. 


Rost. B. Lowry, (Wis.) 





Pard 


I gaze to-night from a lovely spot 
On an island up in Maine; 
The sun is setting o’er the lake, 
I listen and look again. 


Did someone call from over there ?— 
My comrade of long ago; 

A whisper clear, “I am with you, Pard, 
While the evening sun is low.” 


Together we’ve paddled, fished and tramped, 
And pleasure we always found, 

But the end of life is bound to come— 
We'll meet on the Great Camp Ground. 


You have sailed away to the haven of peace, 
To the land where all must go, 

Soon my Guide will land me safely there 
Beyond the river’s flow. 


Tonight from that quiet, lovely spot 
Where we stepped in the old canoe, 
My thoughts go out to the Great Beyond— 

Dear Pard, I am thinking of you. 


R. S. BARLOW 


THE FLOweR GROWER 





Little Stories from Life 








“ps is the story of two farmers, one a man and one a 

woman. The man is a farmer by accident; born one 
and lacking education to change his lot—possibly lacking 
the will to. He is a good farmer but has no knack at 
finance. He has been poor all his life. In another walk 
of life he would have been I know not what, for he is a 
gentle, lovable soul, always ready to do someone a service; 
always ready to drop his work to aid the weak, sick or 
unfortunate. Everybody loves him and he is included in 
every gathering, partly because it would be unthinkable 
to slight him and partly because his wit and enthusiasm 
are the life of the party. He is growing old. Barring 
miracles he will die as lacking in material wealth as he 
has lived. I have known him for nearly 40 years and I 
know that he has thoroughly enjoyed living. 

The woman was born in a family that knew but one 
ambition—to get. They got. By local standards they be- 
came “rich.” Their landed domain became a principality. 
The only education the children had was calculation. What 
other studies they were compelled to pass in they promptly 
forgot. Work was the household god. The patriarch died 
and then began the long squabble over the estate, most of 
which was wasted in spite. The woman I speak of has a 
good farm, enough to supply her material wants for life, 
and nothing else. Her mind is a blank on any subject 
other than economics and gossip. Every visitor is pressed 
into useful service, some cutting wood, some feeding stock. 
If the weather is too bad for either, they are regaled with 
pathetic tales of how her neighbors and children have 
neglected her; “But it’ll all come back to them some day!” 
She damns Dogs, Cats, Flowers; ‘What benefit are they?” 
She is a master at angling for callers, all of whom she 
puts to work. Her neighbors and her children avoid her 
as they would a plague. She is pitifully alone in the world, 
in, body and in spirit. Yet she is gentle to the suffering 
and really’ craves companionship. The blame is to be 
attributed, to her education. There is a law of compensa- 
tion, not necessarily of divine origin, but because man’s 
brain is a single-track organ and cannot do two things at 
once and do either of them well. For every desired thing 
there is a price to pay. And #t will be paid, whether one 
realizes it or not, for the very good reason that it is im- 
possible to subtract 6 from 12 and leave a dozen. 


W. A BRIDWELL 





Flowers for Pleasure and Profit 


I AM addressing this to my sisters, the housewives, those 
busy mothers who are unable to get out in the world of 
business and earn money, yet who are eager in some way 
to help with the family finances. 

In these modern times when our children are in school, 
and are always needing money for so many things un- 
known to us in our childhood, we wonder if there is any 
possible way for us to earn some money. 

Many of you understand and love the culture of Flow- 
ers. I know from experience it is a profitable as well as 
a delightful business to raise outdoor plants for sale and 
also to sell cut Flowers. 

One should have the equal of three or four city lots. If 
well-tended and arranged, one can raise a great deal on 
this amount of ground. Of course the soil should be in 
good condition. It is a good plan to specialize on some two 
or three Flowers. Pansies are fine and one should get 
the giant Pansy seed. It costs a little more, but produces 
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much finer Flowers. Plant in a well-protected bed, quite 
early. When the plants are ready, transplant to a sunny 
bed a few inches apart. Give plenty of irrigation and in 
a short time they are ready to sell. 

Carnations, Pinks, Hardy Larkspur, Sweet William, 
Columbines and many others are good, too, and all can be 
raised from seed. By the next Spring after planting they 
are nice big plants, and a small ad in the papers or a 
painted sign on the premises will bring the buyers. 


One can grow Hybrid Tea Roses, Peonies, Tulips, Iris 
and many other plants, the blooms of all of these selling 
at good prices to florists or directly to the public. 

I know one lady who makes a very good income from 
a Dahlia garden on only two city lots. 

Of course it means work, but it is so pleasant and 
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healthful. When I began this work I was not at all strong | 


but the exercise in the fresh air has done wonders for my 
health. 

Just read up on the culture of Flowers and go into it 
with a determination to make some money and you will be 
surprised to find how really delightful the work will be and 
how nice it is to have an income of your own. 


Mrs. H. A. SELLERS, (Colo.) 





Man vs. All Creation 


MAN, in his conceit, imagines himself the master 

of all Creation, and while it is true that he has 
mastered many things, the things which he has not 
mastered remain vastly in the majority. How many 
are there realize this fact? 

But what I would call attention to is the fact that 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
called,) hold secrets which are absolutely impen- 
etrable by man with his present state of development. 


(so- § 


These secrets are not impossible, but they are doled § 


out to us in a stingy and meager way. And they 


should be, of course, as a matter of plain justice; be- § 


cause we get only the information and the knowl- 
edge for which we pay;—in application, concentra- 
tion and devotion. Just notice the words I have used 
here. They mean much. They do not mean a definite 
number of hours per day,—they mean much more 
than that. 


Instinct in animals has not been explained. That 
there is an instinct also in plant growth, none will 
deny. In the mineral kingdom, we are only guessing. 


Man is only one species of animal, and while he 
has subdued the other species, it is altogether 
within the range of possibility, to suggest that out of 
the great diversity of life which is found on this 
planet, that there may arise another species which 
will in time dominate man with all his present con- 
ceit and boastful selfishness. 


Now, I can see where my super-religious friends J 


are going to start a criticism of this proposition. But 
let them criticize. One has a perfect right to suggest 
as possible, things which would be considered foolish 
a few years ago, and which will soon be demonstrated 
facts. 


The conceit of man is one of his greatest weak- § 


nesses and at the same time it is his greatest strength, 
ina way. It will carry him to a certain point but no 
further. Conceit, with its selfishness, must give 
place to faith with a forgetfulness of self. Give a 
little study to this differentiation,—it will be worth 
your while. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Breadth and Vision 


‘THE present vogue in landscaping is to bunch a 
lot of shrubs about the base of the house, and also 
around the perimeter of the grounds, and leave an 
open, empty enclosure, given over to grass and 
stepping-stones. No doubt this gives good effects, 
but it is well to remember that this style is not ob- 
ligatory; and also that “variety 1s the spice of life. 
Fifty gardens, all alike, indicate the same sort of 
mindlessness as a row of fifty houses all alike. “Quan- 
tity production” aims at “cheapness,” and beyond 
doubt attains it when applied to artistry. 

It is not necessary to criticize your neighbor’s 
yard, but a plan or thought of your own is no great 
sin. Originality is possible when and where you are 
free from the dominating crowd; styles and ideas are 
more narrowly provincial in a large city than almost 
anywhere else; confirmed city-dwellers rarely enjoy 
a vacation out in the open; they want to go to Europe, 
or some pleasure resort where they can stay with the 
crowd, and not be troubled with new ideas. 


Think of having living springs of cold water and 
a running brook with six or seven acres of land inside 
your own lines! Is it strange that the Editor of THE 
FLOWER GROWER in such surroundings has ideas and 
views of his own? Put him within lines 50 x 120 
feet and see what would happen to him. If any one 
wants to know where Calcium is, the character of 
THE FLOWER GROWER will at least make it certain 
that it is not in a 10 x 12 city office, and that nobody 
in the vicinity tells the Editor “It just isn’t done, 
you know!” 

Two dollars a year is a remarkable bargain price 
for a magazine now-a-days that does not flaunt “sign- 
boards” on two-thirds of each page, nor daub its 
columns with ink of every hue, nor speak in the 
mincing phrase of “just among ourselves.” THE 
FLOWER GROWER’S individual landscaping is mighty 
interesting. 

GEO. W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 





An Editor’s Responsibilities 


READERS who know little of the details of editing 

and publishing a magazine sometimes think that 
the greatest difficulty of an Editor is to secure suffi- 
cient material to fill the pages; but as a matter of 
fact, this never seriously enters into the real troubles 
which beset an Editor worthy of the title. For in- 
stance, there is now in type enough material for more 
than two issues of THE FLOWER GROWER and there 
is in hand, in manuscript form, enough material for 
at least three or four additional issues. 

It will be seen, therefore, that an Editor’s prob- 
lems, at least so far as THE FLOWER GROWER is con- 
cerned, consist of selecting material for publication, 
rather than the securing of a sufficient quantity, and 
this question of selection is one of the real grave prob- 
lems. That this Editor, for one, makes blunders, he 
will admit without argument; that other Editors also 
make blunders, we all know. No one man, and per- 
haps we may even say no half dozen men are qualified 
by education and experience to select materials giving 
information and help to many thousands of readers 
with a great diversity of interests and tastes. 


Editorial responsibility, on the part of an Editor 
who really edits, is, therefore, a very grave and seri- 
ous matter and one which cannot be carried lightly. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad -Philosopher’s Musings 








T IS told that Napoleon, when planning his Italian 

campaign, was warned by some of the lesser minds 
around him that the Alps were insurmountable. “The 
Alps, sire, how will you cross the Alps?” 

“There shall be no Alps,” thundered back the scornful 
reply. 

And the substituted mock jewels that now repose in the 
crown of the Image of Fame in the mausoleum of the De 
Medici at Florence, replacing the genuine diamonds and 
rubies that Napoleon stole, attest the fact that when the 


“Little Corporal” got ready to make the move there were 
no Alps. 


Theodore Roosevelt summed up a talk to boys on 
manliness and fair dealing with these words: 

“In short, in life, as in a football game, the principle 
to follow is: Hit the line hard; don’t foul and don’t shirk, 
but HIT THE LINE HARD.” 

I am inclined to think that had this proverb been uttered 
several thousand years earlier, Solomon would have in- 
cluded it in his compilation. 


One afternoon last Summer, while I was engaged in 
my pet hobby—at the time down on my knees weeding one 
of my Peony beds, I noticed that my little granddaughter 
was quite as busily engaged at a nearby sand pile keeping 
house, and what seemed to me to be her play was as 
serious and important to her as my work. In fact, my 
own occupation at the time was as playful and exhilarating 
to me as her own was serious to her. 

Work and play—play and work: 
bestow when not disassociated. 


What blessings each 


There is not nearly so much belief now as formerly 
that labor is degrading. As Flora Bigelow Guest says, 
“With a more sensible attitude towards honest toil, I 
believe we could envy comparative poverty as we do now 
comparative wealth.” 

Someone has said, “You can see how little the Lord 
thinks of money when you see some of the people He gives 
it to.” 


What a blessing and what a power for good is money 
when it has been honestly gained and when it is sensibly 
used. Those who have not made it by hard work cannot 
fully appreciate it. 

Henry George wrote: “The ideal social state is not 
that in which each gets an equal amount of wealth, but in 
which each gets in proportion to his contribution of the 
general stock.” 

Fortunately, money is not all powerful. 
sanctuaries where it may not enter. 


As “Uncle Esek” said, “You can buy a dog for two 
dollars and a half, but there isn’t money enough in the 
world to buy the wag of his tail.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


There are 





With a Vision, or Visionary? 


“T haven’t much use for men who are “visionary,” but 
I do think men with a vision deserve all the encourage- 
ment they can get from those of us who are not so gifted. 

“You are getting out a darn good magazine. I like it 
and I know others would like it and be benefited by it, so 
why should I withhold a boost?” 


(Grand Forks, N. Dak.) 








The Mountayne Men 


There comes to me a quotation from a book called “The 
Voice of the Mountains,” published by the Climbers Club, 
an English organization, from which I am pleased to ex- 
tract the following: 

“The Mountayne men live longer 
many a yeere 
Than those in vale, in playne, or 


Moorish style; 
A lustie heart, a clean complexion 


cleare, 
They have on hill, that for hard 
living toyle.” 
THOMAS CHURCHYARD 
While doubtless this verse was written by a mountain 
man, there may be something in his contention. It is, for 
instance, an established fact that the Scotch Highlanders 
are a decidedly rugged race. 
— (EDITOR) 





The Dog and Man in History 


i” YOUR November issue you have an editorial headed 
“Dogs in the Mississippi Flood” and therein you say: 
“Just how far back in history the Dog goes need not be 
told, but the Dog has been an important factor in human 
activities for many centuries.” 


As far. back as there is record of Man, there also is 
record of Dogs. The most ancient fresco work of the 
Egyptians shows the familiar friend of Man. The rude 
sketches of ancient Man found in caves in Southern France 
show the Bison and the Dog. In the Bible the Dog is 
mentioned and in the Sacred writings of another Semetic 
people, the Parsees, the animal is spoken of so highly that 
'I believe your readers will be interested in some excerpts. 
At first blush it might seem that a discussion of Dogs is 
far removed from the province of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
but the companionship of Dogs with Man, and the culti- 
vation of the land by Man, are linked through the ages 
of history and far, far beyond—as far beyond as legends 
can reach. 


Zoroaster, a wise man of the East, of royal race, is 
the accredited writer of 21 books, written out on 12,000 
c<owhides (parchment) ; embracing religion, philosophy and 
science. This was sometime before 1000 B. C. When 
Persia was conquered by the Greeks under Alexandria 
three centuries before Christ, these works were burned. 
Oral tradition carried on the principles of religion and law 
for some centuries and then a body of Parsee (or Parsi) 
priests was assembled and wrote down the ancient texts, 
> their work being now known as the Avesta text. Ahura- 
Mazda (Lord of Light—whence we have today the Mazda 
electric lights) stood in the same relation to the ancient 
Persians as did Jehovah to the Jews, and just as in the Old 
Testament we find frequently statements prefixed by: 
“‘And the Lord said,” so too Ahura-Mazda, the God of the 
Parsees, apparently dictated his doctrines to a holy scribe. 


One of the great features of the holy writings is the 
stress of the dignity and worthiness of Dogs. In a pastoral 
land it can be readily appreciated that the Dog was not 
only a friend, but a protector of Man. For the Dog’s 
services, Man incurred obligations. 

Man and Dog were equally entitled to respect. The 
killing of a Dog was murder. 

The God of the Parsees, the great Ahura-Mazda, is 
quoted in the Sacred Writings as follows: 

“The Dog, I, Ahura-Mazda, have made self-clothed and 


self-shod, watchful, wakeful, and sharp-toothed, born to take 
his food from Man and to watch over Man’s goods. 


“T have made the Dog strong of body against the evil-doer 
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and watchful over your goods, when he is of sound mind. 
_“And whosoever shall awake at his voice, neither shall the 
thief nor the wolf steal any thing from his house without 
being warned; the wolf shall be smitten and torn to pieces: 
he is driven away, he flees away..... ° 

“If those two Dogs of mine, the shepherd’s Dog and the 
house Dog pass by the house of any of my faithful people 
let them never be kept away from it. For no house could 
subsist on the earth made by Ahura, but for those two Dogs 
of mine, the shepherd’s Dog and the house Dog.” 

The legislation of Ahura provided that the Dog should 
be fed with “milk and fat with meat” for his service in 
“watching goods none of which he receives.” It is a sin 
to serve bad food to a Dog, just as it is a sin to serve bad 
food to a guest. The food must not be too hot, so as to 
burn the mouth or throat of the Dog. “If a Man shall 
smite a house Dog or a shepherd’s Dog so that it gives 
up the ghost and the soul parts from the body” that man 
will be severely punished and in the other world shall not 
be defended from the howling and pursuit of the demons 
of Dogs that guard the Chinvat Bridge. 

A Dog-mother must be looked after exactly as woman. 
She and her litter must be supported by the Man on whose 
property the whelps were born. If he fails he must pay 
the penalty for murder. 

The law says: “Young Dogs ought to be supported for 
six months; children for seven years.” 

If a Man injures another Man’s Dog so that the animal 
cannot warn of thieves, the first Man must make good any 
losses the Dog’s owner suffers thereby. 

The stray Dog is entitled to respect and is compared to 
a holy man of the wandering class. 


Zarathushtra asked of his Lord God, Ahura-Mazda, 


“Which is the first place where the Earth feels most - 


happy?” And the God of the Parsees replied: “It is 
where one of the faithful erects a house with cattle, Wife 
and Children, and where the cattle go on thriving; the 
Dog, the Wife, the Child, the fire are thriving, and every 
blessing of life...... where one of the faithful cultivates 
most corn, grass and fruit; where he waters ground that 
is dry, or dries ground that is too wet... . where there is 
most increase of flocks and herds. . . and where they yield 
most manure.” 


For a more complete account of these matters, the 
reader is referred to The Story of Media, Babylon, and 
Persia, written by Zenaide A. Ragozin and published by 
Putnams in a series, The Story of the Nations. 


FRANCIS X. COUGHLIN 
EpITor’s NoTE:— 

Brother Coughlin offers some interesting suggestions in 
connection with the Dog problem which clear up in my mind 
some of the things which have been a bit vague. The at- 
tachment between Dogs and Man dates back not simply for 
many centuries, but doubtless since the birth of Man;— 
history does not record apparently when Dogs came on the 
stage. So far we know, the Dog and Man have gone hand in 
hand from the beginning of Man’s history on earth. 

Therefore, what Brother Coughlin has said about Dogs 
makes it clear that the attachment between Dogs and Man is 
inborn, not only in Dogs but in Men, and none need be ashamed 
of his attachment for Dogs, nor need he feel that his love 
for a Dog is in any way belittling or degrading. Indeed, 
Man’s love for the Dog shows Man’s fidelity; if that word 
may be so used. 

A thought for the future! 

Will Dogs eventually be wiped off the earth as unneces- 
sary? They have comparatively little place now, as our civil- 
ization advances, and it is quite probable that the Dog popula- 
tion is far smaller per unit of human population than ever 
before. But things do not move as fast on this earth as 


some people would have us believe, and Man need not feel 
that he must use his influence to eliminate the Dog. Dogs 
still have their practical place and use, especially in the 
country, and will for many years to come, and their place 
as the friends and educators of humanity, is still of far greater 
importance than we may readily appreciate. 
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Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 
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Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 





Some Facts About Snow 


BY J. S. HAZEN 


face surrounding the North and 
South Poles are constantly cov- 
ered with Snow and by far the larger 
percentage of total precipitation for 


[tee regions of the earth’s sur- 


those regions falls in the: form of . 


Snow. It is claimed that a small area 
around the South Pole is perhaps the 
one rainless section of the entire earth, 
the precipitation at that place being 
always in the form of Snow because 
of the constant low temperatures re- 
sulting from high altitudes and high 
latitudes. 

Other small areas of the earth’s sur- 
face, even within the Tropics, may be 
continually covered with Snow because 
of the altitude, where mountain peaks 
reach above the region of perpetual 
Snow. In such regions Snow accumu- 
lates and finally becomes a compacted 
river of ice and gradually flows slowly 
down the mountain side. Such for- 
mation is called a glacier which exerts 
an all but irresistible force even 
‘though the movement may be but a 
few feet in a year. 

Mountain glaciers are found in 
many parts of the world today, re- 
treating and advancing somewhat as 
seasons fluctuate, while in portions of 
Greenland and large areas surround- 
ing the South Pole, Snow has accum- 
ulated to a depth of hundreds or pos- 
sibly thousands of feet. Similar con- 
ditions existed during the so-called 
glacial ages and during the last of 
these ice ages, ice to a depth of thou- 
sands of feet, ground and tore its way 
with irresistible force across much of 
the northeastern part of the United 
States. ‘ 

The claim has been made by those 
who have given much study to the 
formation of icebergs, that those mon- 
sters of the deep, found during the 
Fall and Summer along certain lanes 
of ocean travel, are but a part of some 
of the snowstorms which fell more 
than five thousand years ago over the 
high plains of Greenland and have but 
now reached the coast and are broken 
off in tremendous masses from the 
parent body of ice. Does it not seem 
curious that the one time harmless 
snowflake, fleeting and fragile as a 
breath, should become in the aggre- 
gate, and after five thousand years of 
travel, a menace and a terror of the 
Seas? 

The region of permanently snow- 
covered earth constitutes the world’s 
greatest climatic barrier and it is more 
than likely that man may never hope 


to overcome it. Lying outside the 
zone of perpetual Snow around the 
Poles there exists a region called the 
tundra which constitutes what may be 
called a restricted climatic barrier. In 
this area it is partly the Snow and 
partly the frozen ground underlying it 
that constitutes the barrier. The 
ground here thaws only to shallow 
depths on the surface, during the 
Summer season. 


There is, as a rule, a gradually de- 
creasing amount of Snow found for 















each degree of latitude passed in going 
from the tundra towards the Equator 
until eventually one reaches a region 
where Snow is never seen. Such is 
the condition over much of the Tropics 
at low altitudes and even in the ex- : 
treme southern portion of the United 
States there are children living who 
have never seen Snow fall, and their 
only conception of skating is obtained 
from the moving-picture screen and 
their knowledge of ice from the ice 
wagon: 
















NOW considered from a meteoro- 
logical point of view, is one of the 
important forms of precipitation over 




















A Winter landscape where the long lane leads for many 
miles through such an outlook. 







Southwest Missouri 








A changed landscape resulting from a heavy soft snow. Washington, D. C. 
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Deep Snow, where one has to dig out. 


vast farming sections of the temper- 
ate latitudes. It may be beneficent 
and keep the farmers’ wheat from 
freezing or it may become a bitter 
scourge and freeze his stock to death 
as sometimes happens in a western 
blizzard. It brings down great quan- 
tities of impurities from the air and 
has been called the “poor man’s ferti- 
lizer.” It falls in the city and its 
beauty and- whiteness soon become a 
sodden blackened mass of slush which 
costs huge sums to get rid of. News- 
papers claim that it costs New York 
City about two million dollars to re- 
move three feet of Snow from her 
streets. 

The greatest seasonal amount of 
Snow ever reported at one place is 
about. seventy feet. Imagine if you 
can what the effect of such a Snow 
would be if some freak of Nature 
should shift this zone of excessive 
Snow to New York City for a single 
Winter. Most of us would probably 
say, if asked where in the world such 
amounts of Snow fall, that it is in 
Canada, the Michigan Peninsula, New 
England or somewhere within the 
Arctic region. No such amounts of 
Snow, so far as known, have been re- 
ported from these regions. Surprising 
as it may appear this tremendous 
amount of snowfall occurred at Sum- 
_mit, California, the land of Roses, the 
Olive, the Fig and the Orange. Only 
a few miles distant from the benign 
Pacific Ocean and somewhat farther 
from Death Valley, the region of high- 
est maximum temperatures ever re- 
corded within the United States, lies 
this mountain region of the great 
Snows. It is not unusual to find 
within this area, tree stumps fifteen to 
twenty feet high after the Snow goes 
off in the Spring which were cut off 
at the level of the Snow during the 
Winter. 


It is in the mountains of the West 
and Northwest that Snow becomes an 
economic factor of greatest importance 
to the railroads. Long stretches of 
track must be protected by wind- 
breaks, snow sheds and tunnels to 
avoid interruption to travel during the 
winter season. Fatal railroad wrecks 
sometimes result from snowslides cov- 
ering the tracks from adjacent moun- 


Northern New York 


‘melted. 








tain sides. Only a short time ago 
newspaper accounts reported the en- 
gulfing of a hundred people at the 
foot of a mountain in Utah. - Stories 
sometimes reach us of people being 
buried in Snow and living there for 
several days. 


New fallen Snow is said to contain 
as much as seventy-five per cent of air 
so that it takes nearly a foot of Snow 
to make one inch of water after it is 
Snow because of the air 
within and through it becomes in ef- 


Deep Snow Banks in the foothills of the Adirondacks 


fect a blanket to keep the earth warm 
and prevents freezing of those who 
may be buried in it. The snowflake 
itself is made up of glistening ice 
crystals, always hexagonal in shape. 


The whiteness of the glistening 
Snow is proverbial, and as an emblem 
of purity, Snow has been featured in 
song and poem since early times, 
Many beautiful similes and allusions 
have been crystalized in Bible stories 
and have come down to us as vivid 
testimony regarding purity of Snow. 





Growing Freesias from Seed 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


REESIAS are very useful for 
forcing in a window or cool green- 
house in Winter. The bulbs are 
planted five or six together in six- 
inch pots, and when growth begins, 
are taken. inside for winter flowering. 
The bulbs can be grown from seed 
quite easily, and if sown early, flower 
the first year. The seed is sown in 
boxes, in April, under glass, trans- 
planted into pots, and grown outside 


in a cool place till September, C, then 
taken inside for flowering. 

There are several hybrid strains, of 
which the flowers vary from yellow to 
white, and these are sweetly scented. 

Freesia bulbs are dried off after 
flowering and are quickly propagated 
by offsets. 

In growing these flowers for seed, 
or for producing new sorts, it is neces- 
sary to cross-fertilize, as at A and B. 
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' Fertilizer Value of Wastes 


E HAVE letters every day from 

people who say they have been of- 
fered some form of waste material which 
they think might be worth while for use 
as a Fertilizer. 

There are leached ashes from a saw- 
mill, ashes from a garbage plant, tan- 
nery waste and many. other things of 
similar character which are frequently 
offered for sale. Our friends do not 
know whether it would pay to buy these 
things or not, and when it comes to figur- 
ing values, of course, they do not know 
just what to do. There is some value 
in most of the products that are offered 
for sale. One could make a good bargain 
in buying them if he knows about what 
they contain or, on the other hand, he 
may lose money and get all wrong if he 
buys them without knowledge. In a good 
many cases the waste from acetylene gas 
plants is offered. Some people seem to 
think this must be very valuable stuff. 
As a rule there is nothing to it but re- 
fuse lime. It is worth just about as 
much as limestone and not much more. 
Its value will depend largely upon its 
fineness, and the large lumps should be 
smashed, if possible, before using on the 
land. As a rule it will hardly pay to 
put out any money for this kind of 
refuse. 

Sometimes large piles of wood ashes 
are offered. It often happens that these 
piles have been out in the weather for 
several years, and the water has leached 
through them thoroughly. In this case 
nearly all of the potash has been soaked 
out. This means the loss of more than 
one-half the fertilizing value. Then there 
are often piles of ashes from an incin- 
erator where garbage and similar refuse 
is burned. Of course this material will 
not contain any nitrogen, as that would 
be destroyed in the burning, but usually, 
there will be a considerable quantity of 
lime, potash and phosphorus. Many 
samples of garbage contain bones and 
of course, when these are burnt there 
will be considerable phosphorus in the 
ashes. Of course it will rarely pay to 
offer any money for coal ashes, although 
as we have often explained, these have 
some little value when put on open sands 
or on heavy clay. As for trying to make 
out a schedule of value for such things 
it would be practically impossible to do 
that, for these values vary greatly. The 
only safe thing to do when there is any 
large quantity of the ashes or other 
refuse is to take a fair sample and send 
it to some chemist for analysis. It is 
necessary that the sample should be a 
fair one, representing the entire pile, if 
possible. The chemist will make an 
analysis and tell you how much lime, 
potash and phosphorus the sample con- 
tains. Then it will be possible to figure 
how much you can afford to pay for the 
stuff and haul it home. By figuring in 
this way, from an accurate analysis, it 
is often possible to get some good bar- 
gains in fertility, and we would not ad- 
vise buying any large quantities of such 
stuff without handling the matter in 
that way.— (Rural New-Yorker) 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
has much in the way of useful facts 
and information, and it comprises the 
best-balanced collection of real liter- 
ature to be found in magazine form. 
This is true of most any issue. 


About Beehives 
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BY FRANK C, PELLETT 


N reading over a number of ques- 
tions about Hives I note that the 
subject is one of considerable in- 
terest to the novice. One man in- 
quires what advantage comes from 
using a “patent” Hive over any kind 
of box which happens to be handy. 
No Hive in common use in America 
today is patented. A half century 
ago many Hives were patented and 
patent rights were widely sold. All 
these patents have long since expired 
and any man is free to make any of 
the standard Hives now in use. The 
name “Langstroth Hive” or “Dadant 
Hive” indicates only a particular style 





of Hive. These can usually be se- 
cured from any dealer in bee supplies 
so there need be no worry about the 
payment of royalties or the infringe- 
ment of any patents on standard 
equipment. 

As to the advantages, they are 
numerous and very apparent. Hives 
with movable frames are made for 
the convenience of the Beekeeper and 
not for the Bees. Hives now gener- 
ally used are so constructed that they 
can be taken apart and every corner 
examined. Every frame can be re- 
moved and replaced at will. The Bee- 
keeper can ascertain from an examina- 





The Dadant Hive and eight-frame Langstroth Hive, showing comparative size 














An average of 200 pounds of Honey per Hive was harvested 
from this Nebraska Apiary in Modified Dadant Hives 
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tion of the interior the exact condition 
of his Bees. If there be disease he is 
able to see it, if there is an old and 
failing Queen he can find her. He can 
tell whether the Bees have plenty of 
honey to supply their needs and 
whether they need more room. If 
they need additional room it can be 
supplied by the addition of a super. 
As many units can be added as needed 
and at times during a heavy flow it 
is not uncommon to see Hives six or 
more stories high. 

The Bees are quite as well con- 
tented in a box as in a Hive. If the 
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chamber instead of one. It also re- 
quires more supers to hold the same 
amount of honey. When fully equipped 
to serve the needs of a strong colony 
of Bees in the hands of a skillful Bee- 
keeper, it costs as much or more for 
the small Hives. 

The man who likes the large Hives, 
argues that they require less manipu- 
lation and that one can care for more 
Bees with less labor, all of which is 
true. The small Hive advocate, on 
the other hand, calls attention to the 
fact that because of its size the big 








Bees in Hives of straw, 


box is big enough they will store as 
much honey. However, for lack of 
facilities for expansion and contrac- 
tion the Beekeeper seldom gets a 
profitable crop of honey from Bees in 
a box. 

KINDS OF HIVES 


‘The arguments in favor of any 
special Hive are usually based on the 
personal preference of the user. A 
good Beekeeper can succeed with al- 
most any kind of Hive. He does so 
because he understands the funda- 
mental behavior of the Bees and adapts 


his equipment to the needs of the 


moment. One lacking this informa- 
tion is likely to fail no matter what 
kind of equipment he has. 


It is true, however, that small Hives 
require more attention than larger 
ones. The Bees left to themselves are 
more’ :likely to survive neglect for a 
long period of time in big Hives than 
in. small ones. The reason is simply 
that there is more room in which to 
store up a reserve supply of honey 
against the day of need. ' 

The large Hives such as are com- 
monly known as “Jumbo Hives” and 
“Dadant Hives,” are not popular with 
the mass of Beekeepers because of 
the higher first cost. They are higher 
in price simply- because they contain 
more material and cost more to build. 
The difference in price, however, is 
more apparent than real. With the 
smaller Hives it requires two bodies 
to serve the purpose of a _ brood 





a relic of another day 


Hive is awkward to handle and heavy 
to lift which is also true. 


DOUBLE-WALLED HIVES 


One man wants to know whether 
one can produce more honey in double- 
walled Hives than in single-walled 
Hives. That all depends upon other 
conditions. If the single-walled Hive 
is properly prepared for Winter and 
is protected from the chilly winds of 
Spring by means of a good windbreak, 
there will be no’ difference. The 
double wall is merely a measure of 
protection. It costs more of course, 
but the Bees feel the changes in the 
weather much less. There is less 
labor in packing the Bees for Winter, 
and unpacking them again in Spring. 
The cost of a winter packing case is 
saved also. Perhaps this should be 
qualified by saying it is saved in lo- 
calities where the climate is not too 
severe to winter the Bees outside in 
such a Hive. 

In localities where there is an oc- 
casional mild day during Winter, when 
it is warm enough for the Bees to fly 
out and relieve themselves of accumu- 
lated waste matter, the double-walled 
Hive is quite satisfactory. My own 
Bees in both Iowa and Nebraska are 
in double-walled Hives. When placed 
in the shelter of a good natural wind- 
break, it is only necessary to fill the 
big cover with a bag of dry leaves and 
reduce the entrance to about three or 
four inches wide and they are ready 
for Winter. 
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Over the Hivebody is placed an inner 
cover with an opening one inch by four 
inches. This permits the moisture to 
pass into the dry leaves above the 
frames. A one-inch hole is bored in 
the end of the cover to permit the 
moisture to pass off into the air. Re. 
sults have been very satisfactory in 
these Hives which are of the Dadant 
dimensions. 

Because I like them, however, doeg 
not mean necessarily that they would 
be the best Hives for you. The ma- 
jority opinion seems to favor the ten- 
frame Langstroth Hive which is re- 
garded as standard in many localities, 
This Hive is manufactured in a double- 
walled pattern by several firms. Some 
which -I tried gave poor results in 
wintering because the inner cover had 
no hole to permit the escape of mois- 
ture. It accordingly condensed with- 
in the Hive and left the Bees in bad 
shape after a long-continued cold spell, 
This could be easily remedied by using 
an inner cover with small opening and 
by boring a hole in the end of the 
outer cover to permit the moisture to 
escape as taken up by the leaves 
packed above the brood nest. 

It is always easier to sell Bees in 
the kind of Hives in common use in 
one’s home neighborhood. This has 
little weight with me since I am much 
more likely to buy than to sell, al- 
though I no longer keep the large num- 
ber of colonies of former years, when 
I gave my attention to honey produc- 
tion as a source of my living. 


Half the fun of Beekeeping comes 
from trying something different and 
in arguing with. other Beekeepers 
over the merits of a particular piece 
of equipment or a particular method 
of operation. This being the case, one 
who takes up Beekeeping as a hobby is 
not likely to be satisfied until he has 
tried the different kinds of Hives for 
himself. 





Winter Bee Notes 


I visit my apairy very often, during 
the Winter, where in their cornstalk- 
sheltered hives my dear little Bees 
seem alive and comfortable, but some 
may not live through the Winter. 


When you see their little legs cov- 
ered with a yellow substance that they 
are carrying into the hive you may 
know that the Queen has lived through 
the Winter, and is very busy laying 
eggs, and that the Worker Bees are 
carrying in feed for the baby Bees. 


Anybody who has space, a little out 
of the road of people passing very 
near the hive, can care for Bees and 
the honey is very wholesome on hot 
cakes, and very good for children. 

You will soon get acquainted with 
your Bees. They will not sting me. 
I can open their hives at any time; 
but let a stranger come near and they 
will soon make him move on. I don’t 
care for Bees for fun,—I am after the 
money their honey brings me. 


Mrs. McKEE, (Ohio) 
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His Problems 








Pruning the Grape Arbor 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


OO many Grape Arbors are not 
T pruned at all or are so badly 

pruned that the work is ineffec- 
tive and the crop unsatisfactory. To 
clip off all projecting ends of new 
growth may give fairly good results 
for a year or so, but it soon results in 
a tangled mass of vines which chokes 
and shades itself out of heavy bearing. 

The standard pruning systems used 
by vineyardists are not applicable to 
most Arbors, but the same basic prin- 
ciples may be employed very effec- 
tively. The following method of prun- 
ing Arbors is not difficult, and it will 
keep the vines in good condition for 
as many years, as they could be main- 
tained on a trellis. 

An examination of the vines will 
show that only the smooth red wood 
which grew last Summer has buds on 
it. Enough of this wood must there- 
fore be preserved each year to produce 
the crop. The small weak canes have 
small buds and are of little value for 
fruit-bearing purposes. Many of them 
will die during the Winter. 

In Spring the buds put forth shoots 
which bear the Grape crop near their 
bases and produce lateral buds which 
in turn grow into shoots and bear in 
the following year. This multiplica- 
tion of shoots tends to produce so 
many in a few years that they may 
shade and crowd and dwarf each other 
until none are sufficiently vigorous to 
produce good clusters of fruit. In any 
standard system of Grape Pruning 
only a small portion of the buds are 





left at pruning time. 

The most important part of Grape 
Pruning, then, is to reduce the number 
of shoots to a few strong ones and to 
reduce the number of buds per plant 
to comparatively few which are large 
and well placed. 

In pruning an Arbor it is easiest to 
remove the vine from the support at 
the start and spread it on the ground, 
being careful not to break the strong 
new canes. Then select a few vigorous 
canes of the previous season’s growth, 
with smooth bark and large fruit buds, 
and cover the Arbor very thinly with 
them. All the rest of the canes may 
then be cut away and the pruning is 
completed. This entails the removal 
of most of the vine each year, and that 
will do more to produce large clusters 
of fine fruit than any other single 
practice. 

A common mistake is to leave so 
many canes that when the fruit-bear- 
ing shoots appear they begin to in- 
terfere with each other early in the 
Summer and crowd more and more as 
the season advances. Arbors must 
give shade as well as fruit. In fact, 
the shade may be desired more than 
the fruit, but if the canes after prun- 
ing are two feet or more apart the 
new shoots soon fill in to furnish 
plenty of shade before the hot season 
is at hand. 

Needless to say, if a properly pruned 
vine fails to make a vigorous growth 
it should be fertilized until it does 
grow. Nothing will take the place of 








The Grape Arbor, after pruning, should be very 
thinly covered with strong, new, bud-bearing wood 
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plant food, but pruning will return 
many devitalized, barren vines to a 
condition of vigor and high productiv- 
ity. Try it. 





New Hardy Grapes 


Bier Grape is a favorite fruit with 
almost every man, woman, and 
child. The native Grapes have a re- 
markably wide range but are barred 
in the Far North and in the Northern 
Great Plains Area by the cold Win- 
ters. Those who have found common 
varieties of Grapes too tender to cold 
for their sections will rejoice in the 
following notes selected from a recent 
report of Dr. N. E. Hansen, Horticul- 
turist of the South Dakota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, on thirty- 
two new varieties of hardy Grapes 
which he has originated. 


The Concord Grape first fruited in 
1849, writes Dr. Hansen, and was 
grown from seed of the wild Fox 
Grape, (Vitis labrusca,) by E. W. 
Ball of Concord, Massachusetts. 

The vine is marked by a permanent 
tablet. It seems eminently fitting that 
this mother vine is so honored when 
we reflect that seventy-five per cent of 
all the Grapes raised in eastern 
America came from this famous Con- 
cord vine and its pure breds and cross 
breds. But the Concord Grape and its 
offspring, great as they are, will not 
help South Dakota and the Prairie 
Northwest since even with careful 
winter protection they are not hardy. 

For many years past, he continues, 
I have worked on this problem and 
have grown a lot of seedlings of the 
wild Grape of the Dakotas; but this 
was very slow work as this wild Grape 
type is not equal to the wild Fox Grape 
of Massachusetts in size in its origina] 
condition. So I began crossing the 
wild Grape of the Dakotas with some 
of the choice tame Grapes. The work 
was a success. I now offer for the 
first time thirty-two of these seed- 
lings. All are hardy at Brookings 
without winter protection of any kind. 
This marks the beginning of a new 
era in Grape culture for the Prairie 
Northwest. These original vines were 
planted first on land that was too low 
and wet and had to be moved to higher 
land. Otherwise these Grapes would 
have come out several years ago. 
There has been a display of these 
varieties the past three years at the 
South Dakota State Fair and they 
have been greatly admired. 


The following varieties are chosen 
at random and are given with Dr. 
Hansen’s descriptions to show the type 
of Grape that has been produced: 

Arikara Grape.—Pedigree: Lady X 
North Dakota Wild. A fine white, 
sweet, very productive Grape with 
large berries in long bunches. Berries 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter; 
seeds separate easily from the pulp. 

Emana Grape.—Pedigree: Beta X 
Agawam. Our largest Grape in 1924. 
Rich, purple, black, fully as large as 
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Concord, borne in close compact clus- 
ters, about three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter. Flavor good. Intermediate 
between the wild flavor of Beta and 
the high class, rich sweet, aromatic 
flavor of Agawam. 

Mandan Grape.—Pedigree: Wilder 
X N. D. Wild. An early and very 
heavy bearer, the first of all these 
hybrids to bear. Fruit black, one-half 
inch in diameter; good flavor. Seeds 
separate very readily from the flesh. 





The Jonathan Apple as a 
Parent of New Varieties 


In the course of apple-breeding 
work at the Iowa experiment station, 
Jonathan has been found one of the 
best parents used. Color inheritance 
studies show that when Jonathan is 
combined with red varieties a portion 
of the seedlings can be expected to be 
a solid red. When combined with 
yellow or blushed varieties, the color 
tones are diluted to produce striping, 
mottling, and dull colors. 

Parent varieties used with Jonathan 
which are less vigorous than Jonathan, 
apparently combine with Jonathan to 
produce a line of trees of reduced 
vigor. When a parent naturally more 
vigorous than Jonathan is used, both 
weak and strong seedlings have been 
produced, with a sufficient number of 
vigorous trees to make it, worth while 
to use Jonathan in many combinations. 

A cross of Jonathan with Salome 
has produced several varieties that 
seem to be worth further testing. 
Two of these have been named Edge- 
wood and Secor. Both are red winter 
Apples. 





Non-Productive Plum Trees 


OME common varieties of Plums 
consistently fail to set fruit unless 

planted near a variety which will act 
as a pollenizer. Burbank, the broad- 
spreading, early, Japanese Plum, 
which is so commonly planted around 
homes, is a variety of this kind. When 
planted alone it often blossoms pro- 
fusely but remains barren year after 
year. A little attention will solve this 
problem for it yields quickly to proper 
treatment. 

Blossoming time is the critical pe- 
riod. In order to bring about a satis- 
factory set of fruit there must be blos- 
soms of another variety nearby at 
that time. A heavy set has been ob- 
tained in such cases by bringing in 
blossoming branches, preferably from 
another Japanese variety, and placing 
them in cans or pails of water beneath 
the tree. Bees and other insects will 
do the rest. A few of the blue Euro- 
pean Plums will pollenize Japanese va- 
rieties, but most of them are not ef- 
fective. 

To prevent the development of such 
a situation it is customary to plant 
‘two varieties together, especially when 
‘setting Japanese or native American 
varieties. With Burbank the usual 
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companion variety is Red June. One 
Red June tree will pollenize a number 
of Burbank trees and, since Red June 
is less desirable than some other 
Plums, the minimum number is usu- 
ally used. 

Another method of handling the sit- 
uation after the trees are established 
is to bud or graft a branch or two of 
another variety into a refractory tree. 
This gives quicker results and often 
is more satisfactory than planting a 
whole tree of a pollenizing variety. 


It must be understood that a lack of 
proper pollination is not the only pos- 
sible reason for the failure of Plums 
to set fruit. It is quite common, too, 
for Plum trees to set heavy crops and 
drop the Plums when quite small. 
When the tree is not making a satis- 
factory growth a shortage in plant food 
is likely to be at least a contributing 
cause. A disease—brown rot—and an 
insect—plum curculio—cause the fail- 
ure of many Plum crops. They may 
be controlled by spraying after the 
crop is set. 





The Herbert Red Raspberry 


In many northern sections Herbert 
is the best Red Raspberry for the gar- 
den. While it will not withstand open 
Winters as well as Cuthbert, it wiil 
endure much better the steady intense 
cold of more northern climates. Added 
to hardiness is splendid vigor and pro- 
ductivity, making it easier to grow 
than most other varieties. 

Herbert is not immune to the Mosaic 
disease but it probably is more re- 
sistant to infection than any other 
common variety excepting the ever- 
bearer, St. Regis, or Ranere; and the 
quality is incomparably better than 
that of the everbearer. The fruit 
ripens in midseason and the season is 
long. The fruit is brighter than Cuth- 
bert but somewhat softer, especially 
in a wet season. In the home garden 
this is not a very serious drawback. 

Herbert is a Canadian berry which 
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originated as a chance seedling in g 
garden at Ottawa about forty years 
ago. It is distinctly a variety of the 
North and still is deservedly popular 
there. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Trees and shrubs may be pruned at 
any time now when the weather igs 
suitable for the work from the stand- 
point of the operator. Pruning in 
Winter has not seemed to damage the 
trees in any way, and it leaves the 
spring months free for other work. 


A pruning saw with a narrow blade 
or one of the bracket saw type will 
be found much easier to use than a 
carpenter’s saw. Pruning calls for a 
saw made to cut green wood. 


Be careful not to over-prune, es- 
pecially Apples and Pears. Trees that 
have been long neglected are likely 
to be over-pruned when once the work 
is started. Take two or three years 
to get old trees into shape. 


Watch for a mild day to give the 
storage cellar a thorough airing. 
Fruits in storage need ventilation all 
Winter long. Usually they get too 
little. Ventilation is the remedy for 
“that storage taste.” 


If Apples or Vegetables in storage 
begin to shrivel, sprinkle some water 
on the floor. Use plenty of water, or 
it will do little good. 


When the storage room is cold there 
is no danger of getting the air too 
moist. But when the room is warm, 
moisture encourages moulds and rots. 


Hardwood cuttings of Grapes or 
Currants should be made before there 
is danger that the wood has been dam- 
aged by low temperatures. Store 
them in a cool, moist place to callous 
before Spring. 
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Nature Studies and Notes 





The Whirligig Beetle 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


black-coloredchap that we always 

expect to find gathered in little 
crowds on the surface of the eddies in 
running streams, or in little pools 
where the branch has dried up in 
Summertime. Round and round he 
skims the surface and when we try 
to catch him, faster and faster he 
gyrates. As the hand gets closer and 


H' is a very small steel-blue or 


closer, he grabs a bubble of air under ° 


the tips of his hard wing cases, and 
dives out of sight. The stolen air 
pubble enables him to remain under 
the water a few moments, during 
which time he believes we will leave 
the spot. Before he takes a dive, he 
may be heard to squeak as if his body 
needed greasing, but this is only a 
noise he makes by rubbing his hard 
wings against the tip of his abdomen. 

Children usually grow up knowing 
this aquatic Beetle by no other name 
than Mellow Bug, so named from the 
pleasant mellow-apple odor that it 
bears. 

When the Whirligig Beetle needs a 
rest, he climbs on a stone, or a small 
stick where he sits as calmly as a 
turtle sunning himself on a log. He 
performs a useful service in helping 
keep the water pure. 





In the tiny pool that is seen on the 
projecting stone in this picture, 
I found three Whirligig Beetles 


A few years ago when I found a 
few Whirligig Beetles in a small pool 
halfway up the mountain side, it was 
a puzzle to me to conceive how they 
reached the spot. But this little 
Beetle is a good flyer, and to make a 
successful flight all he wants is a stone 
or some other object on which he can 
climb to get above the water or earth 
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to make a leap in the air and get his 
strong wings working well. 

One of the most surprising things 
about the Whirligig Beetle is the little 
pools which seem to be entirely in- 
accessible that he is able to find. Not 
long ago on the top of Lookout Moun- 
tain, in a little water which was held 
in a depression on a flat stone that 
projected over the mountain side, I 
found a crowd of three of these little 
Beetles, skimming about over the 
water as merrily as if they were in 
the eddy of the humblest creek in the 
valley. I have often wondered just 
how they are able to find their way to 
these tiny pools so isolated from the 
usual haunts of such insects. 





The Barnacle Goose 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


fairy stories may find amusement 

and entertainment by delving into 
the past and reading the struggles that 
the human family had in overcoming 
superstitions. Histary is replete with 
many stories, and some creatures have 
been permanently marked at least by 
name. 

A good illustration is found in the 
Bird known as the Barnacle Goose. 
The name sounds all right, but just 
how this handsome Goose acquired its 
name from that of the little sea animal 
reads like a fairy tale, indeed. 

The Barnacle Goose, (Branta leu- 
copsis) is a common resident of 
Greenland and Northern Europe, but 
it is a rare Bird in North America. 
It takes its name from the old fables 
that represented this species of Goose 
developing from the stalk of the little 
sea animal known as a Barnacle. The 
story represents the highest type of 
superstition that has ever’ been 
chronicled in the history of the world, 
and dates back before the Eleventh 
Century. At that time there were 
two stories current concerning this 
Fowl. One was that certain trees 
found growing in the water or near 
the water’s edge, grew a fruit some- 
what like an apple, each fruit contain- 
ing the embryo of a Goose, which 
when ripe, fell into the water, where- 
upon it developed and swam away! 
The second was that this species of 
Bird was bred from a fungus growing 
on floating timber in which it de- 
veloped into a worm. With the above 
descriptions, people quickly identified 
the “fruit” and the “worm” as being 
no more than the Barnacle, which 
fastens itself to floating timbers, 
trees, boats or some other foreign ob- 
ject, and many people contended that 
they had witnessed the sight of the 
little Geese in their shells! But the 
most astonishing thing is the credence 
that learned men gave to these ridicu- 
lous stories. 

Holinshed even sternly declared the 


Prtsiry who are fond of reading 





above story to be true; and, in his 
“Herbal” published in the year 1597, 
Gerard describes the process of de- 
velopment of a Barnacle Goose from . 
the fruit of a tree as follows: 


“A thing in form like a lace of silke, 
finely woven, as it were, together is the 
first thing that appeareth, when the shell 
gapeth open. The next that followeth 
are the legs of the Bird hanging out. 
And finally when the Bird grows larger, 
it hangeth only by the bill, and when it 
cometh to maturity, it falleth into the 
sea, where it gathereth feathers and 
groweth to a Fowl bigger than a Mallard 
and lesser than a Goose.” 


The above is only one specimen of 
the representation of what was con- 
stantly believed on the Lancashire 
coast and in the Hebrides. Many 
other writers whose accounts were 
held to be authentic, represented the 
same absurdity as taking place in 
Europe. 

Following this belief, many amus- 
ing incidents arose, one of the most 
laughable on record, being the discus- 
sion that took place between certain 
theologians at that date as to whether 
a Goose so born was flesh or fish. This 
made it a very important question 
with the Jews, for if the Barnacle 
Goose was flesh, then the ceremonial 
manner of killing it would be different 
than if it were a fish. They were ex- 
tremely anxious to settle the matter 
definitely, for the people wished to 
know’ whether the Barnacle Goose 
might be eaten as fish on Friday and 
on fast days. In solving the problem, 
very high officials took part in the 
decision, and it resulted in favor of 
these Fowls being eaten on days when 
meat was forbidden! 

Dr. John Hill published in London 
in the year 1752 a book entitled,“His- 
tory of Animals,” in which he states 
that the whole matter that gave origin 
to this ridiculous story is due to the 
fact that the crustacean fish Barnacle, 
supposed to have this wonderful pro- 
duction, has a kind of fiber hanging 
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out, which in some degree resembles 
the feathers of the Barnacle Goose. 

This story of the Barnacle Goose 
illustrates the fact that if we are will- 
ing to give truth time, superstition 
will eventually disappear. 





Evolution of Whales 


Traced Through Ears 


OW Whales have changed from land 

animals to the denizens of the deep 
they now are is one of the problems of 
science which Remington Kellogg, asso- 
ciate biologist of the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey, is unravelling by 
studying the fossil remains of hearing 
organs of the great sea beasts. 

At the annual exhibit of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington Mr. Kellogg 
displayed a complete collection of these 
fossilized “ears” from the time of the 
early Eocene down to the present. 

The ancestors of the present-day 
Whales heard with eardrums just as 
humans and other mammals do but as 
the force of circumstances, that geolo- 
gists do not yet understand, compelled 
them to take to the sea for a living, their 
different organs underwent various modi- 
fications. The family of sea mammals 


that are known as whalebone Whales 
eventually lost their external ears and 
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the external auditory tube became com- 
pletely closed to preserve the eardrum 
from rupturing under the pressure that 
prevails at great depths in the sea. 
They have acquired in addition an elas- 
tic cartilage arrangement around the 
blowholes on the top of the head that 
closes tighter the farther down they go. 


As a result, the whalebone Whales 
now actually hear through their noses 
and the eardrum has become useless. 
They have developed in its place a bony 
structure coiled up like a conch shell, 
known as the bulla. The ear bones are 
the hardest bones in the body of the 
Whale and for this reason have survived 
in fossilized form where the other bones 
have disappeared entirely. In some 
prehistoric species, says Mr. Kellogg, it 
is the only bone there is available for 
study. For this reason science has an 
unusually complete record of the gradual 
stages by which the whalebone Whales 
acquired their present kind of organ of 
hearing. 


The actual process by which these 
coiled conch-shell bones receive soynd 
waves is a problem that puzzles both 
physicists and biologists. The fact that 
Whales are unusually shrewd in detect- 
ing danger that can be conveyed only by 
sound, is considered, however, as a 
demonstration of the efficiency as an 
organ of hearing.—(Science Service) 





Frost Flowers 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


that Winter brings and builds 

on the inside of the window- 
panes in a room that is warm while 
the weather is freezing on the out- 
side. 

These frost-figures on the window- 
panes make charming subjects for 
study, and its mimicry of vegetation 
is as amazing as it is beautiful. Prob- 
ably there are more figures that are 
like Ferns, yet I have often found 
splendid representations of persimmon 
groves, and some of them five feet tall! 
When one gets into such an icy jungle 
on a large windowpane, it so excites 
his imagination that he can easily be- 
lieve he is observing a picture of some 
prehistoric forest when vegetation 
was young on the earth. 


Next to the icy crystals that form 
on the windowpanes, come the crystals 


Wi inst Wintes are the icy flowers 


Ice crystals formed on the windowpane 


of the snowflake. Of the countless 
numbers of snow crystals that have 
ever fallen to the earth, it is unlikely 
that any two of them have been pre- 
cisely alike. 

Mr. W. A. Bentley, of Vermont, who 
is one of the most expert snowflake 
photographers, has never found two 
crystals of the snow precisely alike. 
What exquisite patterns these crystals 
make for manufacturers of cloth, and 
of jewelry! 








A Snow crystal 


Nature arranges some of her Snow crystals 
that make artistic patterns for cuff buttons 
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That some of them are patterned 
after common cuff buttons is almost 
beyond belief, although we may have 
the real snow crystal thus shaped di- 
rectly before our eyes! And yet it is 
claimed that it requires a grain of 
dust for a nucleus for the _ snow- 
crystal as well as a raindrop. 





Snake Charms Frog 


While others are telling stories of 
long ago, here’s one of a Snake and 
a Frog. 

Back East, where I was raised on a 
farm, we had a five-acre field over a 
ridge of rock and this field was sur- - 
rounded on three sides by a thick 
woods, so there were always lots of 
Frogs and Snakes there. One day 
while working in the hayfield I heard 
a peculiar cry. It was a shrill cry 
full of terror and fear. It came across 
the field every few seconds so I started 
to investigate, and when I got close 
to a large stump the sound was so 
near that I went forward very care- 
fully. Peeking around the stump I 
saw a large Frog sitting on the 
ground, and every few seconds he gave 
forth the cry of distress that was a 
real scream of fear. 

He was rooted to the spot and for 
a moment I did not see the cause as 
the Snake was almost motionless. 
Then I saw a slight movement and the 
Snake slowly, oh! so slowly, came on 
towards his victim moving only his 
body, his head stiff, eyes beady and 
cruel, with the tongue darting in and 
out fiercely. 

I watched fascinated, as I had never 
witnessed a scene like that before and 
I wished to see the end before disturb- 
ing them. Now the Snake was close 
and I could see a convulsive movement 
taking place as he gathered himself 
for the strike. Just as he lunged I 
sprang at them and the spell was 
broken. The Frog was off across the 
field with the longest, highest, biggest 
jumps I ever saw a Frog make and the 
last I saw of him he was still going 
strong. 

The Snake, mad I expect, made off 
into the grass and the tragedy was 
averted. 

G. H. GoRING, (Wash.) 





Crickets 


I want to say a word for my friend, 
the common black Cricket. I have, 
possibly, 100 of them in the house. I 
often find them under papers and 
pieces of clothing. I keep a little corn 
meal or shorts here and there for them 
to eat. I am not sure that they eat it, 
but they congregate in such places and 
either feed on it or on other creatures 
that do. This is not in accord with 
the best practice of tidy housekeeping, 
but I must have the Crickets. Their 
cheerful song and the sound of cow- 
bells, in the long, still watches of the 
night, have done much to preserve 
my sanity on more than one occasion. 
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Mine are so gentle that I often pick 
them up and place them out of the 
way of being crushed when I am 
rummaging among books and papers. 

When I die I would not want to go 
to a place with nothing but people and 
gold in it. Without Flowers, Crickets, 
Birds, Dogs, and cowbells it would be 
a mighty poor heaven to me. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





I Love Tiger Lilies 


IN THE August number of the 
FLOWER GROWER, I read with inter- 
est the article on Tiger Lilies, by 
Benjamin Keech. I also am a lover of 
Tiger Lilies because of early associa- 
tions, as they formed a prominent and 
persistent part of the garden of my 
early New England home; and they 
are still there, blooming away gal- 
lantly, doing their bit to brighten a 
little spot in this world of ours. 
Though entirely uncared for, the 
Bouncing Bets and Tiger Lilies,—a 
good combination in color,—come out 
each year as brilliantly as ever and 
when I go back and see them I marvel 
at their tenacity. 

A number of times we have brought 
some of the bulbs with us and planted 
them in this Western soil hoping for 
New England Tiger Lilies, but we 
haven’t succeeded very well, yet, in 
getting good plants. Perhaps it takes 
a few years for New England flowers 
as well as people to become naturalized 
and take root in this part of the 
U. S. A., which is so different from 
the old home. 


There is no doubt but what Tiger 
Lilies flourish in this state. The first 
week in August, their blooming time, 
we took a ride into the northeastern 
part of the state. Having just read 
the article in THE FLOWER GROWER 
about Tiger Lilies I noticed them par- 
ticularly, and at almost every farm 
house I saw a large clump, for things 
grow large in this soil. Growing as 
they will without care, if once set out, 
even the farmers can have them. 


On these big farms, there is little 

time for artistic adorning of the yards, 
which of course is usually left to the 
“women folks” and they, poor things, 
are overloaded. I heard of one farm- 
er’s wife not far away who spoke of 
being busy, when asked why said that 
she was making sixty pounds of butter 
a week and had over a thousand little 
chicks,—some work,—and little time 
left for flowers. 
_ I think I am right in saying that 
in Iowa at least, the Tiger Lilies are 
one of the common garden flowers, 
perhaps because many eastern people 
first settled here and loved the old- 
fashioned flowers such as they were 
familiar with at home. They planted, 
and following generations have en- 
tered into their heritage. 


Men may come and men may go, 
But these bloom on forever. 


BERTHA VITTUM, (Iowa) 
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The Shearwater 
BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


would say, but the thicker 

neck, the bill, larger at the tip, 
and the longer wings are not those of 
a Gull. The Shearwater gets his name 
from his habit of seeming to shear 
the waves of the ocean with his long 
wings when flying. The Bird belongs 
to the Petrel family, which also in- 
cludes the Fulmars, the Albatross, and 
the Petrels. 

The Shearwaters are found in nearly 
all seas and oceans of the world, but 
though they keep ciose to land they 
seldom actually go to it only in the 
breeding season. They keep on the 
wing by day and rest on the ocean by 
night. They are so restless in their 
movements that the Turks, who ob- 
serve them on the Bosphorus, call 


“* GULL,” nine people out of ten 


them the “lost souls.” 

They are called tube-ndédsed: swim- 
mers because of the tubular form of 
their nostrils. There are about 100 
known species, and they appear in 
Summer from South Alaska to South- 
ern California on the Pacific coast, 
and from the St. Lawrence to South 
Carolina on the Atlantic Ocean. 

They breed in colonies in burrows 
in the ground, and so far as is known 
lay only one egg. 


The specimen here shown is the 
Sooty Shearwater, and came to land at 
Balboa, California, because wounded. 
It was cared for by a Bird lover, and 
when it finally died, the lady had a 
taxidermist mount it. It was a dull, 
sooty gray, darker wings, whitish 
patches on wings, large, full eyes. 

















The Sooty Shearwater 





Do Birds Come Back 
to the Old Nesting Site? 


MRS. JESSIE I. CARPENTER, (Colo.) 


Y friend lives in a yellow house 
M with a wide porch running 

around two sides of it, and a 
patch of lawn in front. It faces on 
a side street, set back among Ever- 
green and Poplar trees. It has spa- 
cious grounds, for a city house, where 
the men of the family raise fruit and 
vegetables for market. At one side 
is a busy street where automobiles 
pass all day; and where people on this 
side of town find it convenient to buy 
their groceries at a little store op- 
But although 
there is so much going on all around, 





it is a pretty spot, with tree-bordered 
walks, and the garden and grounds, 
back from the street, afford the quiet 
and seclusion of the country. 


A certain lady Robin, seeking a de- 
sirable location for a summer home, 
was attracted to this friendly spot and 
built her nest in a Willow tree over- 
hanging the spring-house. The gush- 
ing cold spring, supplying water for 
drinking and bathing, undoubtedly 
was:a strong factor in summing up 
the various attractions. At any rate 
she settled here and_ successfully 
reared her family of four children. 
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When the young Robins began to 
fly and could be observed about the 
garden, it was noticed that one of 
them was conspicuously marked with 
large spots of pure white on the back 
and wings, and as he attained his full 
plumage the white became more pro- 
nounced and the spots larger. On the 
rare occasions when I visited my 
friend I saw Bobby, as she called him, 
feeding on the lawn or in the garden 
and sometimes on the bank of a little 
stream that ran along by the walk near 
the house. 


The following Spring, after being 
absent on a migrating tour and a 
Winter in the South, he made his ap- 
pearance there again, bringing a mate 
with him. This pair nested and 
reared their young in a Box Elder tree 
on a vacant plot of ground west of the 
house. Bobby now had his full adult 
plumage and it seemed that the red of 
his breast was several shades brighter 
than that of any other male Robin we 
had ever seen. It may have been ac- 
centuated by the white feathers on 
his back and wings. He was a beauty 
and his song was of the rarest and 
most joyous. Year after year he came 
back to the old nesting place. Some- 
times his mate built on the grounds 
where Bobby was born. Once they 
built in an Elm overhanging the walk 
and about half a block farther down; 
but always close to the home tree. 


I was calling on my friend one day 


early in April and we were out on the 
lawn looking for Birds when she sud- 
denly exclaimed, “Oh, there’s Bobby! 
Bobby! Bobby!” 

Sure enough, here he was the sixth 
successive Spring since first leaving 
the home place for his yearly migra- 
tion, back again for the Summer. His 
mate was not with him that day; but 
she appeared soon afterward and they 
_ Set up housekeeping somewhere on the 
home grounds. They foraged all over 
the neighborhood for insects, bringing 
in Moths, Caterpillars, Spiders and 
Grasshoppers to satisfy the appetites 
of their ever hungry brood. 

We never learned whether Bobby 
had the same mate every year, but my 
friend thought that he did. The fe- 
male had no distinguishing marks by 
which she could be positively identi- 
fied, but it seemed that while Bobby 
was unusually bright, his mate was 
correspondingly somber, her breast 
being duller than most other females. 
The fact that the Birds built some- 
times in the old grounds and other 
times in trees across the street may 
have meant that Bobby had successive 
wives and that each had her own views 
about the most desirable place to build 
a house. Bobby seemed to know and 
remember his friends at the old home, 
and showed his delight at their recog- 
nition of him on each occasion of the 
annual home-coming, by responding to 
their welcoming greetings with -loud 
chirps and twitters and much flutter- 
ing of plumage and various ecstatic 
performances calculated to attract 
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their attention and show his own 
pleasure and satisfaction. The female 
occasionally took part in these demon- 
strations, but with somewhat more of 
a demure reserve, indoubtedly most 
becoming to a lady. This seemed one 
argument in support of the belief that 
the lady Robin was the same each 
year. 
When the Birds nested in the pro- 
tected area of my friend’s home they 
never were molested, for all the neigh- 
bors knew of her love and appreciation 
of all the Bird tribe, and her en- 
thusiasm spread and took root in the 
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neighborhood. But the year that 
Bobby and his mate had their nest 
high over the walk across the street, 
Miss R telephoned me one day 
that Bobby had met a tragic end. Her 
father had found the Bird dead in the 
road in front of the house, his head 
cut and bleeding from a stone wound, 
and in his mouth a half swallowed 
worm. There was no question about 
how he had met his death. Some un- 
enlightened little street savage had 
thrown a stone with sure aim and thus 
ended the career of one beautiful, joy- 
ous, friendly and useful creature. 





Follow the Swallow 
BY LOIS SNELLING, (Calif.) 


OT even the Robin, or the Mock- 
N ing Bird, is more friendly to- 

wards man than is our native 
Swallow,—the Barn Swallow. It may 
be that this amiability is a matter of 
sheer selfishness on the part of this 
tiny fowl, for there is no spot which 
has quite so much appeal to the heart 
of a Swallow for home-building pur- 
poses, as has an old barn. And barns, 
even very old ones, belong to men. 

Be that as it may, the Swallow likes 
us. If we live in the North, he comes 
very early in the Spring to tell us of 
his liking. Back he wings his way 
from the balmy South—great flocks of 
him. The saying “One Swallow does 
not make a Summer,” has a solid 
foundation, for one never (or, at least, 
seldom) sees a Swallow. There are 
always Swallows. They travel and 
settle in great numbers, sometimes as 
many as a hundred in a flock. 

Bringing the warning that Sum- 
mer is coming, they hurriedly set up 
housekeeping. By laying the founda- 
tions and erecting new homes? Oh, 
no! Not at all. With a Swallow, a 
“last year’s bird’s nest” is a good 
thing. Unless the population of the 
particular barn where they have lo- 
cated is in excess of last year’s popu- 
lation, no new foundations are laid. 
After a little remodeling, the Birds 
move into the old homes. 

We cannot help but appreciate this 
saving of wearisome labor. A Swal- 
low’s nest-building is a very tedious 
affair. The long, narrow nests are 
constructed of small lumps of moist 
mud or clay which are carried in the 
Bird’s beak and arranged in position 
with the aid of short sticks or straws. 
The whole is cemented to a wall or 
rafter and when the mixture dries, a 
hard crust is formed. The process is 
much the same as that used by our 
western pioneers in making their sod 
houses, but when we observe row upon 
row of the receptacles clinging be- 
neath the eaves, we are more likely 
to think of the “Dirt Dobber’s” nest. 

The nest is comfortably lined with 
soft feathers, and pretty soon from 
four to six, white, gray-and-brown- 


flecked eggs are laid in its depths. 
When these eggs are hatched and the 
youngsters gone, the home is set aside 
in reserve for the next setting; for 
two broods are usually reared in one 
season. 


The Swallow pays his rent to the 
barn-owner in mosquitoes and other 
insects which he disposes of. Besides 
this usefulness, he is a cheery little 
creature to have about. To one ac- 
quainted with his ways, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the inspiration of 
Dubin’s lyric “La Golondrina.” If a 
heart is sighing for summer skies, it 
might get a lesson from a wee Bird 
whose heart also sighs, but which 
sighing he immediately stifles by wing 
power as he soars forth to seek the 
Summer he craves. 














Swallows anticipating Spring in 
the barren branches of an Aspen 
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Our One Bird House 


AVING never seen a Bird House 

that enhanced the appearance of a 
home, and knowing the natural habit 
of most of our domestic song Birds 
is to nest in vines, shrubs and trees, 
or on the ground; knowing that our 
chimney flues and projecting eaves will 
amply supply Swifts, Pewees and 
House Wrens with nesting sites to 
their liking, and that Ground Spar- 
rows and the rarer Ovenbirds will 
ignore a Bird House; seeing the space 
given to illustrate size, shape and de- 
tail of construction of Bird Houses 
that any farmer boy could make just 
as well without the instructions; I 
thought, it time for me to write you of 
the more desirable way of planting 
plenty of shade-giving and fruit-bear- 
ing vines, shrubs and trees for food, 
shelter and nesting places. 

This is what we do in our own mod- 
ern Eden, and each Bird is at liberty 
to select its favorite nesting and sleep- 
ing place. That they apreciate this 
free choice I have abundant annual 
proof; and I leave you to judge, and 
challenge any Bird House addict to 
write of an equally satisfactory Bird 
community in his state or my own. 

There were so many Birds building 
in and around our house, under 
porches and everywhere, and the Blue- 
birds were so shy, that Son set an 
8-foot pole, holding our only Birdbox, 
where I would be able to see and en- 
joy it. The Bluebirds immediately 
adopted it—but so did some Wrens! 
At the end of a three-day battle one 
Bluebird was found on the ground, 
dead, and the other was never seen by 
us again. Son was so indignant that 
he chopped the pole down, finding one 
Bluebird egg in the nest. 

Cheery and social as the dear little 
House Wrens are I shall never esteem 
them so highly as before this tragedy 
took place. 

SARAH A. PLEAS, (Calif.) 





Age of Canaries 


The natural period of life of Birds 
varies greatly, and some Birds live to 
great age. Canaries are known to be 
rather short-lived, but just how old 
they live has not been fully discussed. 

In a recent issue of the Pathfinder, 
three contributors unite in stating 
that 18 years is about the limit of 
longevity of the Canary Bird in con- 
finement. Whether Birds live to a 
greater age in the wild state is a ques- 
tion. Indeed it is more than probable 
that they live longer when confined 
than when in the open. 

One of the correspondents above re- 
ferred to states that he had a German 
Roller Canary more than 18 years of 
age which was well, hardy and vigor- 
ous, and in full song; whereas one of 
the others stated that his Bird was so 
feeble at 18 that it was chloroformed; 
and the other stated that although in 
good health and spirits, the Bird was 
both blind and deaf. 
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Simple Ways of Levelling Ground 
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Straight-edge, Level and Stakes used in levelling ground 


HEN the piece of ground is com- 
W paratively small and it is merely 
a question of levelling after rough 
digging, there is nothing so handy as a 
rake. If the area is considerable and 
the land is naturally uneven at the start, 
it is needful to adopt a more reliable 
method of securing a uniform surface. 
Practically any area which is likely 
to be met with in an ordinary garden 
can be levelled with the use of pegs. 
Each peg should be about a foot or 15 
ins. in length, with a good point at one 
end. Start by hammering a peg into 
the soil for three-quarters of its length 
at some place where the desired level 
of the surface can be easily obtained. 
A starting point can often be found in 
the base of a house or wall. Now drive 
another peg into the ground 6ft. from 
the first and rest across the top of the 
pegs a long strip of wood on its edge. 
By placing a spirit level on the top of 
this, one can soon determine whether the 
tops of the pegs are level. Where a 
proper spirit level is not available quite 
a good substitute is found in a small 
narrow bottle. This should be not quite 
filled with water, and then, when the 
bottle is corked and placed on its side, 
the air bubble will give indications of 
the level, or otherwise, of the surface. 
If the tops of the pegs are not level 
it is a simple matter to hammer them 
down until the right position is secured. 
Another peg is now driven into the 
ground about 6 ft. away and the levelling 
process between this and one or other of 
the first two pegs is carried out. Eventu- 
ally a series of pegs will have been 
driven into the ground at regular in- 
tervals, the tops of which are all level. 
The ground, which has been previously 
dug to a suitable depth, is then worked 
up until all the pegs stand up to an equal 
height above the ground. As an 
example, if the first peg is 4ins. above 
the soil, then the others may be marked 
as a guide to the adjustment of the level. 


—The Garden, (English) 


Editor’s Note :— 

The above from an English source is a good way 
of levelling ground; but it does not tell how to 
grade it in case it is desired to have a naturai 
slope. Perhaps the Editor’s recent experience 
in levelling a Baseball Diamond may be of in- 
terest. 

In this case, the ground had a natural slope 
from the home plate to second base of about 
14 inches; and as it could not be “levelled,” it 
was a question of grading. 

Taking the home plate as a starting point, the 
correct surface or finished level of the ground 
at second base was next determined, and after 
that, the same grade for third base. First base 
could not be handled in this way because it was 
on higher ground and it needed to be graded 
down. 

A line was drawn from home plate to second 
base and stakes set about 15 feet apart, “‘sight- 
ing’? them across the top under the line by eye. 
The same thing was done from second base to 
third base; and from third base to home plate; 
and as far toward first base as we could go with- 
out running into the ground. Stakes were set 
over the entire Diamond at approximately 15-foot 
distances, and by- running a slight trench to first 
base, we were able to set a stake there, too. 


Then after grading down the high ground at 
first base, we also set stakes over that section 
of the field. 


The sod was skinimed to about a depth of one 
to two inches over most of the infield. Crushed 
stone dust from the crushers was. avail- 
able at nominal cost and an average of about 
two inches of this was spread over the entire 
Diamond and outside the base lines for severa} 
feet. When we were through, there was not more 
than an inch or two of variation in the surface 
of the infield. It was almost a perfect Diamond 
and after allowing settling in the Spring and 
rolling with a heavy roller, we expect to fill in 
the holes where necessary. 


I forgot to state that the surface was finished 
and smoothed by a 3x10 plank about ten feet 
long with about 100 pounds of weight on it. This 
was dragged across the field both ways, making a 
wonderfully good job of levelling and smoothing. 

No one should attempt to do grading by eye, 
but should set stakes. Eye levelling is most de- 
ceiving; work with stakes by all means; and for 
the levelling of home grounds, yard or garden, 
the stakes should be set at about ten-foot in- 
tervals. 





Dogs Have Own Language 


In “The Reasoning Faculty in Dogs,” 
an article published in the Scribner’s 
Magazine, J. Ranken Towse, from many 
years of observation, asserts that Dogs 
not only can tell their master when 
they’re hungry, but have a canine lan- 
guage by which they communicate with 
each other. 


“In my English home, many years ago, 
there were two Dogs who were almost in- 
separable companions. One, a fine Bull- 
terrier, a veritable Hotspur, feared noth- 
ing; the other, a thoroughbred Skye, was 
a bit of a phenomenon in his way, for, 
though alert and inquisitive, as most of 
his tribe, he was an arrant and shame- 
less coward. He would hunt rats en- 
thusiastically, but could not be induced 
to tackle them. He insulted every Dog 
he met, and then fled ignominiously, 
trusting to his fleetness of foot. With 
the Bull in attendance, he was, of course, 
assured of efficient protection. But oc- 
casionally he made excursions on his own 
account. And somé¢times he fell into 
peril. On one occasion he was chased 
home by a big yellow Dog who could 
have made short work of him. Soon 
afterward I saw him and the Bull-terrier 
apparently in close colloquy. Presently 
they started off together and I, out of 
curiosity, followed them. By their ac- 
tions they were evidently tracking the 
yellow Dog, whom they found sunning 
himself in front of the village public 
house. Instantly the Bull had him by 
the throat and would unquestionably 
soon have killed him had I not interfered. 
No case could easily be clearer. The 
Skye had sought out his champion, had 
somehow informed him of what had hap- 
pened, and invoked his assistance. How 
he could possibly have done so, except 
by some sort of intelligent speech, I leave 
for others to determine. I can only set 
down the unvarnished facts.”—(Our 
Dumb Animals) 
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“Our Magazine” 
A few extracts from thousands of 


letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of ail. 


“Perhaps THE FLOWER GROWER is not as elabo- 
rately printed as some, but it contains more prac- 
tical information in one issue than the most 
elaborate ones do in a whole year. I prize your 
FLOWER GROWER above all others.” 

(Klamath Falls, Ore.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER and I are kindred spirits. 
I believe in God and his great gifts to mankind,— 
so does THE FLOWER GrRoweER. And the Editor is 
advancing both by his able editorials and useful 
directions.”’ (Baraboo, Wisc.) 


“I like THE FLower Grower both for its benefit 
to flower lovers, (and it’s worth $2.00 for that 
alone,) and The Editorial Department is worth 
much more to any thinking man or woman. 
Would like to see more of it.” 

(Sherwood, Mich.) 


“T can frankly state that I enjoy THE FLOWER 
GROWER; that being one of the few papers I 
regularly read outside of my legal magazines and 
periodicals, and that I have received many valu- 
able pointers.”’ (St. Paul, Minn.) 


“T enjoy THE FLowerR GROWER immensely. My 
husband and I read every word. My hearty good 
wishes for a continuation of the splendid work 
you are doing and please accept my appreciation 
of the help you are to us all.” ’ 

(Norristown, Penna.) 


“TI forgot the snow and cold outside and planted 
my garden yesterday several times over by read- 
ing copies of THE FLOWER GROWER sent me by 
friends, I was delighted with the friendly com- 
Mmon-sense comments. Many times I have found 
my magazines have lovely pictures of large es- 
tates where head gardeners must be employed, 
and there was little interest for the small gar- 
dener and amateur.” (Fort Plain, N.Y.) 


“There being a limit to all things, I found that 
I was subscribing to more different magazines 
than I could conveniently’ digest. The question 
arose, which ones to drop. Irrespective of price, 
THE FLOWER GROWER was certainly not one of 
them.”’ (E. Weymouth, Mass ) 


“I get more real information for the amateur 
gardener from your magazine than all the others 
combined.” (Ogden, Utah) 


“I think THE FLower Grower is_ forging 
steadily ahead all the time, and one thing I like 
so much, is that you are not all the time bragging. 
You let your magazine speak for itself.” 

(Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


“Of all the flower magazines I read, I like THE 
FLOWER GROWER best. I find every item worth 
while.” (Osawantomie, Kans.) 


“THE FLoweR GROWER is certainly the finest 
book I have had the pleasure of reading, being 
adapted to amateurs as well as_ professionals. 
I would not be without it.’’ (Milwaukee, Wis.) 


“T am glad that you have the courage of your 
convictions. Don’t spoil the beautiful serenity of 
THe F.Lower GROWER by printing articles that 
most of us abhor.” (Plymouth, Ohio) 


“T enjoy reading THE FLOWER GROWER very 
much, not only for the valuable and interesting 
information in regard to flowers, but also for 
its general exposition of the nature viewpoint, 
and its toleration of varied opinions.” 

(Ottawa, Ont.) 


“TI am so delighted with what I am getting in 
THE FLower Grower that I wish to pass the good 
things on to my friends. Please send as Christ- 
mas presents THE FLOWER GROWER for a year to 
the three names inclosed.”’ 

(New Rochelle, N.Y.) 


“There can be nothing better on earth for 
flower lovers than your wonderful FLOWER 
Grower. I wish you great success.” 

(Brownsville, Texas) 


“Inclosed find $600 for five years’ renewal. I 
am delighted with the magazine and cannot afford 
to miss a single copy. It is indeed one of the 
best magazines published. I enjoy every article 
and even the advertisements.” 

(Glove, Arizona) 


“I enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER very much and 
your habit of ‘jumping the garden fence’ only 
adds to its attractiveness.” 

(Sherwood, Oregon) 


“Believe me! I have found your magazine of 
great assistance in planting and working my 
flower garden the past year, and you can count 
on me as a regular subscriber in the years to 
come.” (Peterboro, N.Y.) 


“I wish to congratulate you on your great work 
with THE FLowerR Grower. It is very descriptive 
in its subjects, and often answers many questions 
that comfort me about flower growing.” 

(Nanticoke, Pa.) 
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MISSIONARY WORK DONE 
BY THIS MAGAZINE FOR 
COMMERCIAL GROWERS, NOT 
* APPRECIATED BY ALL 


Seems ’sif from an editorial in the 
October number some of the commer¢éial 
growers must still be taking cracks at 
“ve Editor” on this matter of Glad or 
Iris collections for an extra dollar with 
subscriptions. 


Let’s see:—One year I got your Glad 
mixture, and another time the Iris col- 
lection. Previously my back-yard, ama- 
teur enthusiasm was all for Dahlias. I 
have — a severe attack of broad- 
ened gafdening enthusiasm! 

The Iris infection was fairly light and 
I have only twenty-two varieties; 
Mother of Pearl costing a dollar from 
an Ohio grower just came and is No. 22. 

But your Glad collection of three years 
back had more serious results. I had to 
go and join the Gladiolus Society and 
I found myself staying two days at the 
national show. The virulence of my at- 
tack is indicated by the blooming in my 
little patch last Summer of Tycko Zang, 
Los Angeles, Fay Lanphier, and Henry 
Ford, and—well a lot of others. Bulblets 
were coming along of Buffalo Bill, 
Phipps, Jane Addams, and well, quite 
a few others; while there was a lot of 
joy in trying the best seed a Jersey 
grower could supply, and in fingering 
over the little corms and wondering what 
their blooms would be like some day. 

Four or five mere friends started buy- 
ing Glads in the past year or two and we 
have as much or more fun than women 
of the garden clubs. 

Of course, we are all small-time hobby- 
ists of the back-yard variety, but it 
would seem that the results of your sub- 
scription collections would be apparent 
to, and satisfy even the type of com- 
mercial growers I have heard growling 
at some of the shows because they had 
not won everything in sight. 

Perhaps it is foolish to expect from a 
certain type any ability to appreciate 
your missionary work, so why let them 
worry you when the facts are so evident? 


SHERRARD EWING, (N. Y.) 


A MYSTERIOUS “WEATHER 
PHENOMENON” 


I wonder if the unusual Weather 
Phenomenon reported by the Editor 
might not be somewhat akin to a pecu- 
liar manifestation one afternoon last 
Summer at Washington, D. C. If so it 
will be necessary to question the stated 
distances, but the nearness or distance of 
smoke-like appearances might be very 
deceptive, and they may have been much 
nearer than supposed, and thus account 
for a seeming rapidity of movement. 
But first to describe the “Weather 
Phenomenon” occurring here. 

Looking out from windows of the De- 
partment of Agriculture over the tree- 
framed areas of the Mall some scientist’s 
eye had been arrested by smoke-like 
streamers rising apparently from the 
topmost branches of the trees. Others 
were called to witness this strange mani- 
festation and speculation was rife as to 
the cause. These wisps of seeming 
smoke would rise four or five feet almost 
vertically into the quiet air or with a 


wavering motion suggestive of the heat 
streamers from sun-burned fields in Mid- 
summer and then melt away into nothing 
only to be followed again and again by 
similar appearances. What could it be? 
Some thought it must be an electrical 
manifestation. One offered the sug- 
gestion that it might be the discharge 
of fungous spores. 

Thousands must have witnessed this 
strange sight on leaving the buildings 
at the closing hour, for wherever one 
looked if the vista ended in trees there 
were the mysterious streamers and at 
that time much more pronounced than 
when first observed. Across the Mall, 
nearly a quarter mile away, they rose 
easily to heights of twenty-five or thirty 
feet from the upper tips of trees, a sight 
that apparently no one had ever seen 
before and none was able to explain. 
Again, what could it be? 

A few minutes later the writer had 
occasion to pass beneath Tulip Tree 
from which he had ear: observed the 
unusual Phenomenon. Th nking to look 
up to see if the tenuous streamers could 
be detected from such a position, sure 
enough there they were—swarming 
myriads of just plain Gnats! 

What peculiarity of atmospheric con- 
dition, of moisture, temperature, or what 
not, may have been responsible for this 
peculiar type of swarming, or whether 
it be merely specific habit with this par- 
ticular Gnat, the writer does not know; 
but with one common impulse many 
thousands of these minute insects would 
form into massed columns extending high 
into the air only to separate and thereby 
become invisible, evidently returning to 
shelter among the leaves whence they 
would again sally forth in massed forma- 
tion thus repeatedly- producing the 
smoke-like streamers that rose into the 
air and seemed to fade into nothingness. 


Many, perhaps most, of those who 
watched this unusual Phenomenon still 
believe that they were witnesses of some 
weird and unexplainable manifestation 
of Nature, most probably of electrical 
origin. But where did such millions 
upon millions of these insects come from, 
and why did they behave in this pe- 
culiar way? 

J. MARION SHULL 
Editor’s Note:— 


Brother Shull is to be congratulated 
on his keenness of vision and keenness 
of observation. Few scientific men are 
able to reduce their observations to a 
practical basis. 


But the solution of his Phenomenon, 
so quickly arrived at cannot, I think, 
explain the one observed by the Editor 
and reported in the November issue. A 
happening in the open country could not 

compared with the same happening 
in a city. The Editor’s observation was 
checked by a young man more than 100 
feet distant from him who followed the 
Phenomenon. There seems no doubt 
about the manifestation being fully two 
miles distant, and it might have been 
much more. It occurred in fairly open 
and level country with a piece of woods 
two miles in the background. There is 
no large body of water near to propagate 
the myriads of insects which would have 
been necessary to create such a cloud or 
smoke. 

But anyway what Brother Shull has 
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told us is interesting and valuable as 
a record and I am pleased to print his 
observations for this reason. , 

The Editor would be delighted to again 
see the Phenomenon described in the 
November issue, for a second observa- 
tion; but it is unlikely that he ever will. 


(Note Col. Finley’s suggestions below.) 


AN UNUSUAL 
WEATHER PHENOMENON 


I have noted in your issue for No- 
vember 1927 your comments on “An Un- 
usual Weather Phenomenon” as occur- 
ring on September 10th, (I presume the 
eurrent year,) between 11 and 12 A. M. 
It is also assumed that the locality where 
observed is in the vicinity of Calcium, 
N. Y., in the absence of positive asser- 
tion to that effect. 


On September 10th, 1927, as shown by 
the U. S. Weather Bureau Daily Map of 
Atmospheric conditions and changes, a 
considerable barometric trough extended 
from Central Iowa, northeastward over 
the Great Lakes, Northern New York, 
Lower Canada, and New England to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Cloudiness, rain 
and variable winds, mostly southerly, 
prevailed over this region as early as 
g A. M. 75th Meridian time. 

As the day progressed the conditions 
favorable to the occurrence of violent 
local storms increased, resulting in an 
occasional thunder-squall, heavy rains 
and high winds the following night, over 
much of the area covered by the baro- 
metric trough. 

The atmospheric conditions, and the 
season, favored the occurrence of severe 
electrical storms and tornadoes in North- 
ern New York and New England. When 
the observations and reports are all in 
at the Central Weather Office in Wash- 
ington, I presume that the above review 
will be fully verified. 

In the meantime, I can say, without 
hesitation, that the Phenomenon you ob- 
served was an incipient tornado above 
the surface of the ground. 

When stationed at Fort Ontario, Madi- 
son Barracks, and at Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, New York, I have observed similar 
occurrences in August and September. 

In the Middle West, such incipient tor- 
nado development is quite frequently ob- 
served during the tornado season for 
such areas. 

Observers describe this occurrence in 
the following terms:—“Light fantastic 
cloud shapes resembling smoke, rising, 
dropping, curling. At other times, like 
wisps of fog or steam, occasionally ir- 
idescent and sometimes casting a pale, 
whitish light.” 


JOHN P. FINLEY, (N. Y.) 


FAKE ADVERTISING 
IN MAGAZINES 


Three cheers for Brother Bridwell’s 
article about flower magazines going to 
seed. Personally, I only regret that he 
overlooked taking a slam at the patent 
medicines, dream books, and other trash 
advertisings with which some of the 
so-called flower magazines are adorned. 


EmIL Mons, (Utah) 


DO NOT JUDGE 
MIXTURES HASTILY 
I want to add my mite to what the 


Editor said in the October issue about 
avoiding hasty judgment. The first 
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week or two when my Glads started to 
bloom, I thought I had only salmon and 
yellow shades, and began to believe that 
there were no whites or reds in the col- 


lection. But soon I learned better, and 
I believe now since the blooming is all 
past, that I had every color in the rain- 
bow in my FLOWER GROWER collection. 

So, although disappointed at first, I 
was very much satisfied after all. 


EMIL Mons, (Utah) 


CARE OF GARDEN POOL 


I note with interest hints regarding 
the care of Garden Pools. To remove 
the green algae or scum from a Pool is 
the easiest thing I have to do. Take the 
garden hose, remove the nozzle as no 
force is needed, place the open end near 
the edge of the Pool where the water 
can flow freely adding to the water sup- 
ply and when the Pool is overflowing, the 
algae will float away with the waste 
water., 

This has never failed to work wonders 
with me and I do not see how it will fail 
any time. Rain will cause the algae to 
settle and likewise a spray from the hose 
will do the same and in a short time rise 
again as bad as ever. The above plan 
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will skim it clean and about twice will 
remove it for good, leaving the water 
as clear as crystal. 


S. B. KIMMEL, (Ohio) 


KENILWORTH IVY 


The Kenilworth Ivy is one of the 
pretty hanging-basket plants which re- 
quires very little attention and it stands 
cold weather better than many house 
plants. It does best hanging in a sunny 
window, in a medium garden soil, and 
given plenty of water. It is not subject 
to disease or plant enemies. The Aphis 
sometimes trouble it. They may be 
killed by spraying with the following 
solution: 

% teaspoon of Black Leaf 40 (a _ nicotine 
solution. ) 

% ounce of Ivory soap. 

1 quart of warm water. 

Dissolve the soap in the water and add the 
Black Leaf 40. Use this mixture warm, not hot. 

It seems that this Ivy can be natural- 
ized here in Southwestern New York, 
for in the ground under where a friend 
of mine had her basket hanging last 
Summer, is a generous supply this year. 
It is propagated by cuttings as well as 
by seed. 

“THE GARDEN GIRL,” (N. Y.) 











Winter Scene in Mill Creek Park, Youngstown, Ohio 
Path underneath the Hemlocks 
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Timely Suggestions for January 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


What joy untold 
Doth the New Year hold 
And what hopes within it sleep! 


GEORGE COOPER 


HE old year has passed and a 
new year full of hopes is with 
us. Though there were disap- 
pointments during last season, the un- 
usual weather being a trying one for 
gardeners, the mild weather during 
late Autumn brought its compensation 
and encouragement to begin anew. 


As in Janyary, outdoor gardening 
in the North is decidedly at an end, 
the gardener may use his leisure time 
to advantage in taking stock of the 
results of the past season, and in 
planning for better things for 1928. 


This is a good time to renew your 
subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
and to re-read and digest thoroughly 
the worth-while information in regard 
to plants and their culture, which has 
been presented in back numbers. 


Look back over the work of the past 
year, and if there have been failures, 
try if possible to locate the causes, so 
as to be prepared to guard against 
similar occurrences duiing the coming 
season. 


Resolve to purchase only the most 
reliable seeds. While the weather con- 
ditions play a most important part, 
poor seeds are without doubt the great 
cause of many garden failures. The 
best seed is none too good for the gar- 
den you will be proud to own. 


Send for and study carefully, the 
catalogues of reliable seedsmen, and 
after you have decided what kinds of 
flowers you would like to grow in your 
garden, make out a list. If you area 
real garden “fan” the list is very apt 
to be a long one. 


Go over the list of seeds and cull 
out all kinds that you are not sure are 
adapted to the size and location of 
your garden plot, or that are not likely 
to do well under the climatic condi- 
tions common to your locality. 


If you want to grow some varieties 
that no one is growing in the locality, 
investigate first by quizzing flower 
growers in your town. It may be that 
some of them have found that in your 
section these varieties do not thrive. 


Send out your, order by the end of. 
the month if possible, so that it may 
have the careful attention that a mat- 
ter so important’ to your success de- 
serves. Later, seedsmen are rushed 
and their stock of seeds less complete. 

Seek the advice of neighbors and 
friends who are known to be success- 


ful in the cultivation of any special 
kinds of plants. Their ways and rea- 
sons for growing these varieties must 
be good, and worthy of a trial, if they 
achieve successful results. 


Block out a tentative garden plan 
for the coming season, allotting a 
place for the various plantings. If 
after further study and thought, it 
seems wise to make changes, it can be 
done on paper easier than to rectify 
mistakes after the planting season. 


Give your house plants ample atten- 
tion. See that they are receiving 
sufficient light, warmth, pure air and 
moisture. Turn the pots from time 
to time to keep the plants shapely. 
Nip off ungainly branches and use 
them as cuttings. 


If your plants are growing rapidly, 
there may be danger of crowding. If 
this is so make room by removing 
some plant to another location in order 
to give the others an opportunity to 
develop properly. 

Give a little commercial plant food 
to those plants that are making vigor- 
ous growth or forming flower buds, 
but be very careful not to overdo it. 
Too much stimulating is more harm- 
ful than beneficial. 


Remove from the main rooms, any 
plants that are not well-grown and 
really ornamental. Weak, sickly look- 
ing plants are unsightly and should be 
entirely discarded or nursed back to 
health in some out-of-the-way window. 


Promote to positions of prominence 
in the living-room, dining-room, hall, 
etc., plants that are in bloom or those 
that on account of symmetrical growth 
of beauty or foliage are fine orna- 
mental specimens. 


Keep your plants healthy or keep 
only healthy plants in the window 
garden and the chances are that you 
will not have a bit of bother with 
those pestiferous insects that make in- 
door culture a nuisance instead of a 
pleasure. 


Do not allow dust or smoke to clog 
the pores of the leaves of your plants. 
During the time that weather condi- 
tions do not allow of placing the plants 
out to be washed by the rain, it is 
necessary to spray or sponge the leaves 
occasionally. 


Use judgment in applying water. 
How often to water depends upon the 
kind of plant, and the dryness of the 
air of the plant room. The general 
rule is to saturate the soil in the pot 
thoroughly and then withhold water 
until the soil looks dry. 


Calcium, N.Y, 
January, 1928 


As a hot, dry atmosphere is un- 
natural and unfavorable ‘for plants, be 
sure to see that there is always plenty 
of water in the pan of the hot air 
type furnace, or pans of water on 
radiators or registers. 


Keep bulbs of Narcissus and similar 
bulbs growing in bowls or other 
vessels of water. They add a decidedly 
decorative touch to the home, give 
weeks of pleasure, and are another 
means of introducing needed moisture 
into the air of the rooms. ; 


In placing plants in the home, give 
a thought to their likes and dislikes, 
Plants like the Chinese Primrose, 
Aspidistra, and most varieties of 
Ferns, delight in a cool window where 
they do not receive much direct sun- 
shine. 


Do not forget the Birds. From now 
on these little creatures will need all 
the help you may give them to carry 


‘them through the severe weather. Set 


out the discarded Christmas tree, and 
hang on it bits of suet or other suit- 
able food. 


About the end of the month bring 
into the house for forcing, branches 
of Apple, Pear, Pussy Willow, For- 
sythia, and other flowering shrubs. 
Place them in deep jugs or crocks, and 
spray occasionally until the buds start. 





Correcting a Torpid Liver 


HE Liver is perhaps the most abused 
organ of the body. We are apt to 
consider it. a dumping ground for the 
mixed fare of chefs, doctors and brewers. 
Torpid Liver, or bilious Liver, is the 
natural outcome of daily feasts. The 
sufferer eats too generously of sugar, 
protein or starch foods, and fails to work 
this off with hard work or exercise. 

Exercise and deep breathing are two 
health essentials, which, if neglected, al- 
low the “ashes” of the food intake to 
clog the Liver and other vital organs. 

Fascinating exercises are recommended, 
One special movement may well be in- 
troduced here; the student stands erect 
with arms at full length overhead, he 
then bends slightly to the side, making 
a strong pressure over the Liver with the 
side muscles and then across to the left 
—always with the arms overhead. He 
exhales on bending down, and inhales on 
returning to erect position. 

This splendid movement drains the 
Liver and gives Pentle exercise to the 
Spleen and surrounding muscles. 

We next stop the discomfort of over- 
eating and the eating of inharmonious 
combinations of food. A cleansing diet 
of Tomatoes, Lettuce, O ions, Raw Cab- 
bage, a little Garlic (at night) and the 
raw sub-acid fruits, is strongly recom- 
mended for seven days or more. The 
moral effect of the purifying regimen 
is no less helpful than the physical 
effect. 

The Stomach and Liver earn a well- 
deserved holiday and thus the fermenting 
material is soon gathered up by the 
inner-organ dustmen and taken out of 
the system by the little gondoliers in the 
red river of life. 


Dr. C. B. SEVERN, (In Health Culture) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


January 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


OO MUCH water given the 
T catens plants will cause the 
leaves to drop off. Give them 
warmth and sunshine for good results. 


Plan to grow more and better plants 
this year than ever before, is an ex- 
cellent New Year resolution for all 
flower lovers to make. 


Never place Hyacinths, Narcissus 
or Sacred Lilies, grown in water, 
where the sun will shine directly on 
the glasses. It is not good for the 
health of the plant. 


An excellent plan to follow in water- 
ing house plants is to set the pots in 
a tub of water and let them remain 
until the air bubbles cease rising to 
the surface. 


Give the Christmas Cactus plenty of 
sunshine and a liquid fertilizer every 
few weeks; then, if the soil is one 
from which the water drains readily, 
the result is apt to be blossoms in 
plenty. 


Bulbs of the Chinese Sacred Lily 
and Paper-white Narcissus planted in 
bowls of water the first of this month 
will produce blossoms in from six 
weeks’ to two months’ time; thereby 
prolonging their blooming season until 
the Crocus appears outdoors. 


The latter part of this month re-pot 
the Fuchsias for spring growth. Cut 
off at least one-half of the branches 
and remove some of the roots before 
placing in new soil. Heat, sufficient 
water and sunlight are the Fuchsia’s 
major requirements. 


By the middle of January the Calla 
should be in bloom; though the bloom- 
ing-time depends, to a great extent, 
not only on the strength of the bulb, 
but on the treatment given the plant. 


. Be sure to keep the Calla well supplied 


with moisture. 


Watch the pots of Tulips for the 
appearance of plant lice. When the 
pest appears dust the foliage with 
tobacco dust, and sprinkle it over the 
top of the soil. After a few hours the 
tobacco dust should be washed from 
the leaves but is good for the soil. 


Oxalis bowiei is a profuse bloomer 
in the window garden during the win- 
ter months. It should never suffer for 
moisture, and it likes heat. These 
small, inexpensive bulbs are splendid 
for the amateur flower grower; being 
hard to kill, sure to bloom, and con- 
tinuing to bloom year after year. 


After the Freesias cease blooming 
the bulbs should be taken from the 
soil and put in a dry, warm place for 
the tops to cure; after which they 


may be stored in a box of sandy soil. 
Freesia bulbs may be used again the 
following season and will produce 
bloom. 


About the first of January the pots 
of Easter Lilies should be started into 
active growth by placing them where 
they can have an abundance of light 
and air; but not so much heat that 
they grow too rapidly and do not de- 
velop sufficient strength. A tempera- 
ture of 60°F. by day and 40° by night 
seems to suit them best. 


House plants cannot sleep if there is 
too much light or too much heat where 
they are kept; hence the necessity for 
the heat being less t night than dur- 
ing the day. Plants and humans are 
alike in this respect, that they must 
have rest periods in order to develop 
fitly. 


The house plants need special care 
and attention in this month and the 
next. See that they have sufficient 
moisture at all times; fresh air, sun- 
shine, and an occasional dose of some 
stimulating plant food. Some amateur 
growers make it a practice to give 
house plants a half teaspoon of nitrate 
of soda dissolved in a cup of water 
every week. 


Ten minutes a day, sometimes less, 
spent in inspecting and examining the 
house plants is time that will never be 
missed in the daily schedule. It is a 
splendid investment, for the plants 
amply repay in looks and good health; 
besides in this daily ten minutes, one 
makes discoveries of insect pests that 
are promptly and easily suppressed in 
the earlier stages, but if not discovered 
until the plant is wholly infested 
means an hour of time and effort and 
sometimes the loss of the plant itself. 


Early in the month, the flower cata- 
logues begin to reach our door by the 
postman route. Read them, enjoy 
them; yea, study them with profit. 
Read the flower advertisements in the 
family magazines and order new cata- 
logues from firms with whom you have 
not hitherto traded. By doing this 
you make new connections, find new 
markets, besides it gives one an ex- 
cellent opportunity to compare lists 
and see where certain plants and va- 
rieties may be found. Flower cata- 
logues are a correspondence school in 
which every flower lover should ma- 
triculate. ' 


Never use cold water for watering 
house plants, or any growing plants 
outdoors either, for that matter. But 
for house plants to be deluged with a 
bath of ice cold water is a shock to 
their growth that should never be 
given. The water should be at least 
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tepid, and many claim that it should 
be as near the same temperature as 
the room in which the plants are 
grown to give the best results. If the 
pots are well-drained it is almost im- 
possible to give too much water. 


Read more books about the growing 
of flowers. The price of such books 
sometimes keeps them from people 
who desire the knowledge to be found 
within their covers. But if one lives in 
reaching distance of a public library, 
no matter how small, its shelves are 
apt to contain a few good books on 
the subject of flower growing. The 
reading of such books is far more 
beneficial than a trashy bit of fiction 
that serves only to pass the time. 
Besides such books are brim full of 
interest. Plan to enjoy a few while 
outdoor work is slack. 


The pot of Cyclamen that came into 
your possession at the Holiday season 
should furnish blossoms continuously 
for three months if it is given even 
a decent amount of care and consid- 
eration for its wants. Put the Cycla- 
men in the south window, in a cool 
room, for it cannot survive too much 
furnace heat, and give plenty of water. 
Each Holiday season brings a pot of 
these beautiful flowers to some one 
who is not conversant with their 
needs. It is for these people the above 
words are written, in order to save 
one plant from being thrown on the 
trash heap a few days after Christmas. 

















Beautiful Boxwoods surrounding the 
home of H. J. Penn, Madison, N. C. 


THE HOUSE was erected 110 years ago. Has 
15 rooms and is now in a good state of preser- 
vation. One of the old slave cabins is still 
held as a souvenir, and is now occupied by one 
of the old family servants. 

BOXWOODS: This is said te be perhaps the 
greatest aggregation of Boxwoods in the whole 
of the United States. There are over a thou- 
sand specimens. The trees average 16 ft. in 
height, and some are over 22 ft., with a bottom 
diameter of 15 ft. The dwarf box runs in height 
from 3 to 6 feet. They were planted 78 years 
ago, the lady who planted them, Mrs. John Wat- 
kins, having died recently at the age of 101. 
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Dahlia Time 


(From Bulletin of The American Dahlia Society) 


N LATE August and September the 

floral world unites in homage to the 

Dahlia. Then come the County Dahlia 
Shows and all Dahlia lovers awake to 
the challenge. 

They remind me of the knights of old 
sallying forth to tilt in strange lists and 
try the fortunes of war, or mariners 
tempting the sea and setting sail in their 
tiny craft for strange ports. 


From all over Bergen County I see 
them sally forth with Dahlias carefully 
packed in boxes, or vases, by bus, or 
motor car, and when their paths con- 
verge, oh, what a gathering of the 
Dahlia clans! 

When a man does without some cher- 
ished thing to scrimp and save for a 
wondrous Dahlia, then its blossoms are 
thrice lovely in his eyes. He who has 
but to write a check and instruct his 
gardener: “Buy me the biggest and most 
talked of Dahlias you can find,” knows 
not the savor of such joys. They are 
not all gone, those knights of old—not 
so long as the lists are open to all comers 
at the County Dahlia Shows. The goal 
of doing justice to the charms of his own 
true love in the eyes of the assembled 
throng and winning his spurs for some 
gardening feat beckons each Dahlia lover 
and if he receives the guerdon of a 
medal or some rare new tuber he ac- 
counts his hours doubly well spent. All 
honor to the kindly souls who by their 
generous proffers of reward tend to keep 
his enthusiasm aglow. 

Have you ever noticed that when you 
come upon a particularly choice blossom, 
untouched by beetles, there is apt to be 
a tiny spider standing guard over its 
beauty? Sometimes he will be white or 
yellow, really a pretty fellow, and some- 
times black, but whatever his color he is 
a welcome guest in my garden and if I 
cut the flower on which he resides I 
manage gently to provide him with an- 
other domicile. 

I never see dealers discriminate be- 
tween Dahlias as to manner of growth 
and freedom from insects. More Dahlias 
differ in length of time needed for com- 
ing into bud. For my own benefit I have 
been compiling a list of the more usual 
sorts, with their marked characteristics 
for the benefit of amateurs like myself. 
From a view of a Dahlia on the exhibi- 
tion table no one can tell how well it is 
adapted to the average garden. 

There comes a time in Summer when 
the weather is hot and dry. Then the 
novice in growing Dahlias is apt to find 
his plants becoming stunted and their 
leaves turning light yellow. If he will 
strip off the lower leaves and add to 
them any spare garbage, lawn clippings, 
weeds he has pulled up, or wood ashes 
from the fireplace or bone meal and 
make a circle around each Dahlia about 
6 in. away from the stalks, covering the 
pile with earth and then watering thor- 
oughly, taking the nozzle off the hose 
and drenching the foliage at the same 
time, he will find a decided improvement 
in their condition. This mounding 


around the plant will save many a good 
Dahlia from hardening and consequently 
producing few, if any blossoms all year. 
More, the white flies seem to breed on the 
lower leaves, and if these are removed 
the pest is much easier to combat. 

When all the shows are over and the 
flowers are running rampant at their 
own sweet will, the problem arises as to 
how to have good ripe bulbs to carry 
over Winter. I believe in working wood 
ashes into the ground around the roots 
of each plant twice toward the end of 
the season, as we have managed to win- 
ter very tiny seedlings that were treated 
with this from the fireplace from motives 
of economy. Next, after the clumps are 
dug, at least three days after a killing 
frost, and turned on their side to drain 
for a couple of hours, the choicest are 
put into sand and if possible duplicates 
are washed off, dried and packed upside 
down in barrels lined with half a dozen 
thicknesses of newspaper, and covered 
with old clothes to keep out all air. No 
barrel or box containing Dahlias should 
rest on the cellar fioor. If you can beg, 
borrow or steal the family cold room or 
preserve room to keep your Dahlia bar- 
rels in, you are lucky; and if this be 
fitted with a window you can open this 
window toward noon on mild days all 
Winter. A temperature that suits Po- 
tatoes seems to suit Dahlias. A great 
many people that raise wonderful Dah- 
lias one year never have the same vari- 
eties the next because they fail to carry 
their bulbs over Winter. What a waste 
of good Dahlias! Sometimes they over- 
feed their tubers with manure, etc., striv- 
ing for gigantic flowers. Sometimes they 
leave them in the ground so long after 
a black frost that a warm rain and spell 
of mild weather start new sprouts and 
the tubers are all soft. It is very im- 
portant that a novice start right in 
growing Dahlias. Otherwise he may 
be discouraged at the outset and give 
up after his unsuccessful first attempt, 
although no other flower is so easy to 
raise and responds so gratefully to a 
little kindness, as the Dahlia. 

As I walked at midnight from the rail- 
road station to my suburban home after 
my pilgrimage to the American Dahlia 
Society Show at the Tl1lst Regiment 
Armory, the Aurora Borealis was flash- 
ing across the sky. There is a semi- 
corona which is dark and from this 
streamed intermittently short and long 
streamers of shimmering bluish green, 
the color of jade, opalescent, iridescent. 
The glory of the Northern Lights re- 
minded me of the Dahlias I had left be- 
hind me in New York. Is not the Dahlia 
really the Light of our North when the 
crisp days of Autumn come? 


C. A. GARDIN, Ridgewood, N. J. 





Dahlia Seed Growing 
in California 


N the immense demand for Dahlia 
Seed of high quality, it is necessary 
to plan a year ahead to meet next year’s 
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demand. This end of the Dahlia busi- 
ness has jumped ahead so rapidly, that 
we find business increasing at the rate 
of three times as much as previous year, 
this in a period of three or four years. 


SOME OF THE TROUBLES MET WITH 


Our seed matures in the late Fall and 
early Winter, summer blooms for some 
reason don’t set seed, several theories 
are set forth, none of which I consider 
are satisfactory answers, but summer 
pollinization is not here discussed. 

We know by experience that year-old 
seed is preferable to new seed, and for 
that matter Dahlia Seed can be kept for 
four or five years and produce plants, 
but of course at the expense of high 
germination ratio. So we find our Cali- 
fornia Dahlia harvest in seed is largely 
confined to the months of October, No- 
vember and December, and barring heavy 
rains and severe frost, our crop is of 
splendid quality; however as we all well 
know, the outer rays produce the first 
mature seed, which sheds first, the inner 
seed in large flowers and seed in smaller 
blooms mature later and may remain 
immature for months after gathering: 

Now here is the great trouble about 
germination from new seed; the seed 
looks fine, some may look a bit light 
color for that variety, but hard and well 
filled, still when planted germination is 
slow, some with us has taken two months 
to come up, whereas if we plant year-old 
seed it often just seems to pop out of 
the ground, but the new seed is often 
very irregular as to time of germination. 


We all know there is a natural grow- 
ing season for seeds, take oats in the 
Spring of the year, they swell to a cer- 
tain degree at proper planting time when 
left in dry bins, and corn the same way 
(that is why it is so hard to keep in the 
Spring of the year). 

Our time between gathering Dahlia 
Seed, say November, and early planting 
in February is too short to allow of this 
natural season growing tendency to take 
place, hence these unfavorable growing 
conditions do not produce the best re- 
sults in even germination. 

The above is practically the situation 
as I see it, and an answer to those who 
write to the papers and to parties sell- 
ing seed every year, asking why some 
Dahlia Seed grows and why some 
planted just the same way and at same 
time, has not come up. 

I presume the ordinary reply to such a 
question by people not thoroughly 
familiar with subject would be, “Old 
Seed!”; but in such a reply they are 
mistaken when the answer should be 
“Immature Seed.” 


A. G. GooDAcrRE, (Calif.) 





The Odor of Freshly Turned Earth 


Two French scientists, who have in- 
vestigated, have come to the conclu- 
sion that the odor of freshly turned 
earth is due to the blending of organic 
compounds which escape with the 
water vapor. The organism causing 
this odor is found everywhere on or in 
growing vegetation, and a culture 
made of same artificially, has proven 
the above statements, 


This organism grows best at higher 
temperatures, but continues at low 
temperatures, and it is probable that 
they feed on the decaying vegetable 
matter in the soil. 
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Please Be Seated 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


E are seated, but ordinarily we 
W take no thought as to the chair 

as long as it is fairly comfort- 
able; yet the real honest to goodness 
collectors of furniture will take great 
pride in all the good old-style chairs 
they may be able to obtain. 

One of the oldest chairs in America 
is called the Carver Chair which was 
prought over on the Mayflower by 
Governor Carver. It was made some- 
where around 1600. 

The Deacon Brewster Chair is of the 
game period and both are made en- 
tirely of turned work well fitted to- 
gether. The Brewster Chair is an 
armchair with rather large legs and a 
high back. The back has two rows 
of four small spindles vertical between 
the spreaders with an extra spreader 
above them near the top. There is a 
row of four spindles on each side be- 
tween the arm rail and the seat, and 
another row under the seat extending 
to the upper spreader. Under the 
front of the seat are two rows of six 
spindles extending nearly to the floor. 

Cane-seated chairs were first made 
around 1675 and were used in the 
Flemish, Jacobean and Cromwellian 
Chairs though many of these were up- 
holstered instead. Most of these had 
tall backs and were quite elaborate 
with turnings and carvings. 

Early in the 1700s came the Ban- 
nister Back Chair in which the back 
vertical slats were a half-round, fre- 
quently with turnings, with the flat 
side in front. They had rush seats 
and the turnings were more slender 
and graceful than the preceding 
styles, but yet they were a straight, 
stiff chair that was not at all comfort- 
able, which is probably the reason of 
their early demise. 

The top slat was cut out in scrolls 
and sometimes the lower slat also but 
the later Bannister-backs were more 
plain with just a curved slat. 

The Dutch and Queen Anne Chairs 
resemble each other somewhat. There 
is a tall back usually curved and 
a vase-shaped splat or centerpiece. 
The front spreader below the seat has 
a large double ball turning. 

The Ladder-back or Slat-back dates 
from about this period, around 1725 
and an early example has spoon-shaped 
slats which also curve upward in the 
middle making a decidedly comfort- 
able and good-looking chair. 

There are many types of these 
chairs with various numbers of slats. 
Many have the double ball and ring 
turning on the front stretcher. 

The early armchairs had a ball 
turned at the top of the front legs at 


the end of the arm for the hand to 
rest on but later they were made with 
a flat round biscuit-shaped knob which 
was known as the “Mushroom Slat 
Chair.” 

Benjamin Franklin attached rockers 
to one of these slat-back Chairs thus 
introducing to the world the rocking- 
chair. 

The Wing Chair dates from about 
1700 and they were very comfortable 
and popular for the next one hundred 
and twenty-five years. They had a 
high back with wings projecting out 
in front on each side and were heavily 
padded and upholstered. 

There were many kinds of legs and 
feet used. and sometimes they had 
underbracing. Those with the curved 
and carved legs with ball and claw 
feet are exquisite. 


INDSOR Chairs are said to be 

named from Windsor, England, 
where they originated in 1725. They 
were very popular and are even more 
so today than ever before. In America 
they were probably first made at Phila- 
delphia and some fine examples of 
these are still in existence. 


The slender spindles which bent 
with the pressure of the body were 
made of hickory, ash and sometimes 
of beech. The legs, arms and stretch- 
ers were of oak with a seat of soft 
wood which was carved or shaped for 
comfort. 








Fan-back Windsor Chair 
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They were strongly constructed 
which is one reason why we have so 
many fine examples of them to-day. 


There are many types among which 
are the Comb-back so-called from the 
resemblance of the upper part of the 
chair back to an old-fashioned back 
comb. 

The Writing-arm Windsor had one 
arm enlarged like the modern “one 
arm lunch” for writing purposes. 
Some of these had the arm loose to 
swing around in front of the writer 
while others had the arm solid. 


There was usually a drawer under 
the arm to hold the writing materials 
= some had a drawer under the seat 
also. 

It is said that Thomas Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence 
in one of these chairs. 


George Washington had a large 
number of Windsor Chairs on his East 
porch for the convenience of his 
visitors, and it is thought that the 
Windsor was originally designed as 
a porch chair. 


The Hoop-back or Bow-back Wind- 
sor is a more common kind and many 
have the hoop extended downward and 
forward to form the arm rest. 

Another variety has an extension 
at the back of the seat with two 
spindles set bracing to the top rail. 
These are called the Brace-back Wind- 
sor. 

A Comb-back Windsor used by the 
presiding officer at the first meeting of 
the Continental Congress, September 
5, 1774 is still preserved. 


There are also Windsor  settees 
and a settee just big enough for two 





Fine old Astral Lamp 
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is sometimes called the “Courting 
Windsor.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Fan-back Windsor illustrated 
herewith is a more common type, and 
the Chicken-coop Windsor was illus- 
trated in the October issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

The other illustration is of a very 
fine type of the old Astral lamp. It 
has a marble base with fluted brass 
pedestal. There are twelve, seven-inch, 
three-piece, glass prism pendants, and 
a beautiful etched globe. The lamp 
stands twenty-three inches high. 

In a future article in this magazine 
I hope to discuss the history of chairs 
from 1750, where the present article 
ends, on, including the Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Phyfe, Hitch- 
cock, ete. 





Nitrogenous Fertilizers 


"THE fixation of air nitrogen on a 
large scale in Europe and America 
and the production of fertilizer ma- 
terials as a by-product of American 
smelters have made revolutionary 
changes since the war, in the supply, 
the sources, and the prices of nitrog- 
enous Fertilizers. New materials with 
high nitrogen content have appeared 
in a bewildering succession and com- 
petition has dropped prices. 


All this is very satisfactory to the 
gardener and fruit grower. Nitrogen, 
used with judgment, is coming to be 
our most powerful means of controlling 
plant growth and it is gratifying to 
know that prices in the next few years 
will be lower than in the past. 

These materials, however, have a 
wide range in nitrogen content and 
therefore in fertilizing value. The fol- 
lowing compounds are made, and in 
pure form would contain the percent- 
ages of nitrogen given. The guaran- 
tees of the manufacturers will run 
somewhat lower on materials prepared 
for commercial purposes. 

Yo NITROGEN 


Potassium nitrate 13.8 (46.5% potash) 
Sodium nitrate 16.4 

Ammonium sulphate 

Calcium nitrate 17 

Basic calcium nitrate 13 (Norweg.nitrate) 
Ammonium nitrate 5 

Ammonium chloride 

Urea 

Urea nitrate 

Cale. cyanamid (two grades) 12 and 20 


With price quotations on two or 
more of these materials it is not diffi- 
cult to determine which delivers nitro- 
gen at the lowest cost. This is done 
easiest by translating the price quota- 
tions into the cost per unit of nitrogen. 

With nitrate of soda at $50.00 and 
sulphate of ammonia at $60.00, which 
delivers nitrogen at the lowest figure? 
$50.00, divided by 16.2, the percentage 
of nitrogen in sodium nitrate, gives 
a cost per unit of nitrogen of $3.12. 
In the same way ammonium sulphate 
will be found to cost about $2.83 per 
unit of nitrogen. At the prices quoted, 
which are entirely fictitious, the sul- 
phate would deliver nitrogen at the 
lowest cost. 
R. A. VAN METER 
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Life History of the Aphids 


BY LUCINA H. LOMBARD, (Me.) 


interesting of the bugs, belong- 
ing to the order Hemiptera (half- 
wing) insects. Insects are a success- 
ful group. They outnumber all the 


"Tine Aphids are among the most 


‘other species on the face of the earth. 


Fitted in many ways to lead the suc- 
cessful life, they have become winners 
in life’s race. 


The number of species of Aphids is 
very large, and almost every plant 
furnishes a living to a different kind. 
They are produced in large numbers 
and attack plants, sucking their juices 
from stem and leaf, and sometimes 
destroying whole crops, (as Peas) be- 
sides being a pest to Roses, Honey- 
suckles, Goldenglow, etc. 


These plant lice have a remarkable 
life history. Early in the year, eggs 
develop into the wingless females, 
which produce living young, all fe- 
males. These in turn reproduce in a 
similar manner, until the plant on 
which they live becomes overcrowded 
and the food supply runs short. Then 
a generation of winged Aphids is pro- 
duced. These fly away to other plants, 
and reproduction goes on as before, 
until the approach of cold weather, 
when males and females appear. Fer- 
tilized eggs are then produced which 
give rise to young the following 
season. 


The Aphids exude from the surface 
of the body a sweet fluid called Honey- 
dew. This is given off in such abun- 
dance that it is estimated if an Aphid 
were the size of a cow, it would give 
2000 quarts a day. This Honeydew is 
greatly esteemed by insects, especially 
the Ants. For the purpose of obtain- 
ing it, some Ants care for the Aphids, 
providing, in the underground gal- 
leries of their nests, elaborate stables 
for the Aphids, (commonly called 
Ant’s Cows,) supplying with food and 
shelter and taking the Honeydew as 
their reward. Stimulated by a strok- 
ing movement of the antenna of the 
Ant, the Aphid allows the Ant to lick 
the Honeydew from its body. 

A Western form of Ant, found in 
New Mexico and Arizona, rears a scale 
insect on the roots of the Cactus for 
this same purpose. This form of 
partnership or relation of mutual help 
is known as symbiosis. It is a nar- 
rower symbiotic relation than that 
which exists between the flowering 
plants and the insects. <A_ recent 
orchardist’s manual advises the de- 
struction of Ants’ nests by salt so as 
to destroy the Aphids. 


Aruits have many foes, such as 
the larvae of the Ladybird (Lady- 
bug), the policemen of the 
world, which are really Beetles. 
are often seen on kitchen windows in 
the country in June, coming in from 
orchards, fields and gardens, where 


insect 
They 


they are always busy clearing plants 
and trees of insect pests. For, friendly 
as they are to men, Ladybugs are 
like hungry Tigers among other ip- 
sects, especially scale insects. 

When attacked, Ladybugs defend 
themselves by ejecting drops of an 
acrid and ill-smelling liquid from their 
knee-joints. Hence they are distaste- 
ful to other insect eaters and Birds; 
in fact, they are preyed on by almost 
no other creatures. The eggs are 
laid under the leaves of plants infested 
with insect pests, and the surviving 
adult finds a safe corner and hiber- 
nates through the Winter. 

As soon as the larvae (long and 
worm-like with horny Leads and three 
pairs of legs,) hatch, they start out 
greedily “mopping up” their enemies 
until the plant is clean. When full 
grown, the larvae hang by their tails 
from a leaf and so pass through the 
pupa stage to adult Beetles, thus com- 
pleting the three changes which they 
undergo. 


There are many species of Ladybugs 
and several have been imported from 
various countries to combat the scale 
insects which are such a pest to 
orchardists. 

Our pretty little native Ladybug 
which is so common is red with two 
black spots. Its scientific name is 
Vedalia bipunctata. 


Hop-growers in New York and in 
England depend upon tobacco as the 
principal remedy for Aphids. -The 
British Ladybirds are temperamental. 
They won’t come home to roost in nice 
little winter quarters, provided for 
them by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
so they may get busy on the Green 
Fly early in the Spring. 

The Ministry collected many thou- 
sands of the Ladybirds last year and 
put them in cork homes at the Rotham- 
stead Experimental Station, Harpen- 
den. A good proportion survived the 
Winter, but as they cannot be taught 
to fly home and farmers cannot be ex- 
pected to gather them by hand and 
put them there, the experiment is pro- 
nounced a failure. 

Today, (October 12th,) I passed 
through a grove of young gray 
Birches, with their yellowing fall foli- 
age. My dress caught many green 
Aphids; but the trees were alive with 
Myrtle Warblers and they caught 
more! 

Bush Sparrows, Woodpeckers, Cedar 
Waxwings, and Chestnut-sided War- 
blers also eat the Aphids. 


The Ants which spread them are 
the favorite food of the Catbird, 
Thrasher, House Wren and Wood- 
pecker, and are eaten by almost all 
land Birds except Birds-of-prey. 

We who love the Birds are legion 
and all we do to protect them helps to 
lessen these insect pests. 


Calcium, Ny, 
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The New Year in Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


mostly, I am bound to assume, in 

that portion of broad America 
which in January is in the bonds of 
frost and snow, this is a time when 
there can well be a look forward rather 
than necessary attention tothe growing 
Roses. They are not now growing, at 
least as we generally understand it, 
though I have long had the suspicion 
that something is being done to the 
atoms, electrons, juices, substances, of 
the Rose during all the frosty days and 
weeks that are necessary for their 
prosperity, essential to the message of 
bloom and beauty and fragrance they 
are to give us in the sunny days ahead. 
It must not be forgotten that the work 
of the world is largely done by men 
and women who live in frost-bitten 
regions, and that, indeed, the hope of 
the world can be considered as resting 
within the Temperate Zones, despite 
the fact that the principles on which 
that hope must rest were given out 
nearly twenty centuries ago, under 
frostless skies. 


Looking back over 1927, and think- 
ing over the hundreds of letters that 
have passed across my desk regarding 
Roses all over Amercia, and indeed 
all over the world, I can mention it as 
an aggravatingly-pleasing Rose year. 


\ THE FLOWER GROWER circulates 


Rose—Dame Edith Helen 


The aggravation came from what 
seemed to be a peculiarly virulent on- 
set of insects and diseases. Much 
black-spot was reported, many aphids 
and other bugs bothered us, and the 
usual control measures seemed for a 
time to be less adequate than they had 
previously proved. But persistence 
did win, and those who kept on caring 
and kept on spraying and kept on 
dusting had many lovely Roses. 

The pleasing aspect, then, is in the 
fact that there were so many lovely 
Roses in so many places in America. 
There is further and greater pleasure 
in that more men and women turned 
to the Rose as a recreation, even at 
times to the abandonment of things so 
important as golf and bridge. These 
men and women have been reporting 
to the office of the American Rose An- 
nual more copiously than ever, and that 
uniquely interesting feature of the 
1927 Annual, “The Proof of the 
Pudding,” which collected experiences 
on varieties from all over the land, 
bids fair to be much more importantly 
interesting in the 1928 Annual. When 
it is thus possible to get catalogue de- 
scriptions, discussions and experiences 
of and with the newer Roses over a 
wide range of territory, and from the 
attitude of the candid and critical 
amateur, it may at once be realized 
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that the old-fashioned, flamboyant, 
bombastic, favorable, catalogue de- 
scriptions sink into amusing useless- 
ness. (I cannot help just here ex- 
pressing a little wonder as to what 
certain “own-root” catalogue writers 
will say about some of these newer 
Roses if any attempt is made to alter 
the foolishly flattering and adjectivial 
descriptions upon which they have 
heretofore depended. Perhaps as very 
few of these gentlemen ever see in out- 
door bloom the Roses they sell, it will 
still be practicable for them to depend 
upon their imagination for their 
“facts.’”’) 


8 Yapeee: another aspect for expressing 
gratification at 1927’s Rose ex- 
periences is that there came into view 
more good new Roses in that year 
than I have noted in any previous 
year of a dozen within which I have 
looked discriminatingly at the fledg- 
lings offering themselves for public 
favor. We are faced with favorable 
facts relating to Dame Edith Helen, 
Norman Lambert, Lady Margaret 
Stewart, Rose Dawn, Irish Charity, 
Mrs. W. E. Nickerson, Mrs. A. R. Bar- 
raclough, Gaiety, Betty Uprichard, Li 
Bures, and perhaps ten or a dozen 
more whose names do not now come to 
the surface of my mind. We seem as 
far as ever from the ideal yellow Rose 
we keep looking for, though I have 
listened to a report that there exists 
somewhere a precious yellow Radiance 
which is too good to be true. It is 
necessary to admit that we advance 
by short steps toward the better yel- 
low Rose, and sometimes it does seem 
as if wg must set ourselves back and 
start again. Ville de Paris was good, 




















Rose—Irish Charity 
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but not enough better than Eldorado 
or Christine to make me throw my hat 
many feet in the air. Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts, nearly yellow, and _ richly 
tinted in its best buds with a real red, 
must do better as to growth (as it 
seemed tu do in some nursery rows) if 
it is not to be shoved aside by Lady 
Margaret Stewart. Angele Pernet 
blazed for us, but all too seldom, and 
Wilhelm Kordes added another element 
of delight in its beauty. of flowers when 
they came, but they came too infre- 
quently. 


ad what of 1928, into the grow- 
ing months of which we can peer 
from the January standpoint? It 
ought to be a better Rose year than 
ever, despite any climatic or seasonal 
interference. More of us are willing 
to adventure in Rose-growing, because 
it is easier now to do that adventur- 
ing. We are, most of us at least, free 
from the inherited hokum of foolishly 
deep soil preparation; of planting be- 
low the nursery ground line; of un- 
necessarily wide-spaced planting. We 
know that the Rose can flourish, and 
mot infrequently does flourish more 
freely, in half shade and without the 
free air circulation which used to be 
insisted upon. We are aware that 
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there are now superb shrub Roses 
which can well take place with Spireas 
and Deutzias and Lilacs; and we are 
suspecting that it would be altogether 
in order to plant some of our Hybrid 
Teas, which are ungraceful plants 
despite the gracious beauty of their 
flowers, right in the perennial border, 
where they may meet with suitable 
plants in height and color on pleasant 
and equal terms. I have in mind that 
I am going to see certain combinations 
of Roses and Lilies which have been 
heretofore considered impossible. 
Breeze Hill has no traditional barriers 
now to prevent it from trying anything 
at least once! 


To those who write in kindly recog- 
nition of the sincerity of these monthly 
Rose observations in THE FLOWER 
GROWER I extend my best New Year 
wishes, chief among which is the hope 
that each one will become a working 
member of the American Rose Society 
for that mutual advantage and bene- 
fit of which THE FLOWER GROWER it- 
self is an outstanding evidence. The 
more of us there are who read THE 
FLOWER GROWER and work in the 
American Rose Society, the more 
rapidly will the Rose become as uni- 
versal in America as it should be. 





Roses Grow Vigorously in Abyssinia 


BY ALEXANDER KOHANOWSKI, (Wash.) 


GROWER insist that there are no 

Roses everblooming or bloom- 
ing permanently. I wish to give my 
experience in evidence that in that 
matter, Roses differ not only by the 
characters and properties, depending 
on their varieties, but that they also 
variate, thanks to the local conditions, 
as climate, soil, humidity, temperature 
and the acquired individual (peculiar- 
ities) habits. 


For several years I cultivated masses 
of Roses in the equatorial country at 
10,000 feet above sea level. It was in 
the capital of Abyssinia, Adis-Abeba 
(New Flower). Not far from my 
residence grew many wild Roses, 
Eglantine; they grew in huge bushes, 
and some “Rose trees” had trunks the 
size of a human body. My photos 
could prove it; would they were with 
me now. A few varieties as Kaiserin 
A. Viktoria, Maman Cochet, La France, 
C. Testout, Maréchal Niel, and others 
grew in front of the house. I grafted 
successfully many wild Roses and in 
a short time with the assistance of a 
few askaris and my leisure, a large 
slope of the hill containing several 
acres became a real Rose garden. 
These bushes were covered with flow- 
ers during the whole year. Enormous 
bouquets stood on the floor in huge 
clay vessels (gombo) used for keeping 
the local beer (tala). And many per- 
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fect exquisite flowers were in the tiny 
flutes on the windowsills and tables. 

This was a real Rose dreamland. 
But how to describe the size, the fra- 
grance and the odor of these extras. 
Meanwhile the strong winds and rains 
broke the grafted branches and the 
wild shoots were springing up from 
the wild stocks, from the roots. For 
that reason, I passed from the graft- 
ing to the cutting culture. I pruned 
Roses mercilessly, especially before 
and during the tropical rains. My as- 
sistants picked all branches, even the 
largest ones, and after some fixing, 
planted roughly in the beds by rows. 
They grew immediately and started 
to blossom, even before developing 
good roots. I grew them thousands 
upon thousands. It was a real “em- 
barras de richesse” and though I gave 
them by the hundreds to Europeans, 
(or rather whites) and to Abyssin- 
ians, great lovers of flowers; still there 
was my reign of Roses, and for fun 
I was called by some “Rosendoctor” 
(in German). 

And the Roses were everblooming 
during 365 days in a year. I tried to 
explain this as well as the peculiar 
size and the fragrance and beauty of 
the flowers. My reasons were: 1— 
The even temperature during the 
whole year. 2—Twelve hours of a day 
and sunshine during the whole equa- 
torial year. 3—The eternal southern 
Spring on the level of 10,000 feet. 
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4—The convenient soil,—clay and vol- 
canic ashes. 5—The peculiar acclima- 
tization acquired by the young gen. 
erations of Roses. 


And my reasons found parallels in. 
the floral life of the country. 


A few Apple trees of my French 
friend’s garden blossomed continually 
and refused to give fruit. The first 
ripe Apples were a real event. Ameri- 
can Carnations knew no _ recesses, 
Strawberries produced berries rest- 
lessly, so I grew tired of them. And 
a local plant gave them a good ex- 
ample. The Abyssinian coffee—“‘Mocca 
long berry”’—grown in the valley of 
Hawash River, in Kaffa province, and 
in Somaliland—blossomed and gave 
berries without interruption. Every 
branch had at the same time, red 
berries, green berries, higher,—fra- 
grant white flowers, and at the top,— 
buds. 


How sensitive is the Rose to the 
local conditions, the following fact 
proves. 


My friend at Seattle, Wash., an ex- 
pert in horticulture, could not make 
his Maréchal Niel blossom in his beau- 
tiful garden for several years, and at 
my place at Lake Bay on the Puget 
Sound, 30 miles from Seattle, Maré- 
chal Niel bloomed the same year it 
came from some eastern grower. On 
the first of December, 1926, I picked 
the last Glad Golden Butterfly, and the 
first Daffodil, Soleil d’or; and in June, 
1926, I made a bouquet of the first 
Glads and the last Daffodils. And 
Vincas and Violets are ready to give 
flowers every time they find the con- 
venient conditions, from January up 
to December. Everywhere I see the 
great passion of the floral beings to 
live, to expand, to propagate, to blos- 
som,—only give them the necessary 
conditions. And the Roses are of 
them. 





Propagating Rambler Roses 


Few kinds of plants become more un- 
tidy in the course of the Summer than 
Rambler Roses. If some of the shoots 
of these Roses are to be used as cuttings 
they should be selected from firm, not 
very sappy, unripe wood. Such cuttings 
may vary in length from 10 ins. to 14 
ins. Quite half the full length of stem 
should be inserted in the trench and some 
coarse sand placed round the base of 
each one. Make the soil which is re- 
placed, very firm by treading, then apply 
water freely. The best border for these 
cuttings is one facing the North—on the 
north side of a wall or fence, but not in 
a border filled with the roots of trees 
or hedge plants. Practically all the old 
wood should be cut out, three or four 
strong shoots of the current year’s 
growth being retained and loosely tied 
into position. The extreme tips of these 
shoots must be cut off, then the Ramblers 
will be neat and out-of-the-way during 
the whole of the Winter. 

Only one little matter will call for at- 
tention in November, the surface mulch- 
ing of the plants with half-rotted manure 
and a coating of ordinary soil as a finish. 


—The Garden, (English) 
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Iris Ensata from Seed 
BY A. 0. SNODDY, (Ohio) 


packet of seed of Iris ensata was 

obtained by purchase from Switzer- 
land. These seed were planted, ac- 
cording to my custom, in a wooden box 
in a mixture of sand and ordinary 
garden soil. 

The box was plunged into the soil 
of a bed in the garden set aside for 
the purpose and well-covered as to 
surface, with burlap to prevent the 
seeds being dashed out of the seed 
bed by heavy rains and the heaving of 
winter freezes; as we anticipated that 
seed of very uncertain freshness and 
planted in the Spring could scarcely 
be expected to germinate that season. 

As we had expected, nothing hap- 
pened in 1924 except that grass and 
weeds gave us a stiff battle for posses- 
sion of the seed bed, but early in the 
Spring of 1925, the little green spears 
of the Iris came pushing up through 
the burlap, which was now quite rot- 
ten. I do not have an exact record of 
the number of seeds planted but there 
were about 25 and I think they all 
came up. 

In order to encourage rapid growth, 
the seedlings in their box were placed 
under glass in a coldframe; but the 
possession of a coldframe is by no 
means an essential in growing Irises 
from seed; though if, when germina- 
tion is seen to be progressing rapidly, 
the seed box is placed under glass, 
due to the higher temperature, the 
seedlings grow faster and are ready 
for transplanting somewhat sooner 
than plants which have been unpro- 
tected. 

By June of 1925 the seedlings had 
thrown up several leaves and were 
becoming crowded in the seed box. 
The plants were, therefore, trans- 
planted into the open ground in rather 
sandy tile-drained soil which contains 
a great deal of rotten manure and 
cottonseed meal. Because of some ex- 
periments I was making with manure 
water on Iris orientalis seedlings, the 
Ensata seedlings received very heavy 
applications of very concentrated 
(black as coffee) manure water and 
the soil was kept at all times soaking 
wet through free use of a Skinner 
sprinkler. Please note that this pro- 
cedure was for experimental purposes 
and the Ensata seedlings underwent 
this treatment, because at the time 
I had no other space available for 
them. Special treatment of any kind 
is unnecessary for Iris seedlings and 
they can be grown in ordinary gar- 
den soil. 

Both Ensata and Orientalis throve 
under these conditions and made 
heavy clumps which crowded each 
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other because I did not allow enough 
space for them in transplanting. 

In the Fall of 1925 the plants were 
removed to another bed, the soil of 
which is the meanest yellow clay it 
has been my misfortune to see; and 
here without any cultivation or other 
attention except an occasional weed- 
ing, they have remained to date. No 
fertilizer or artificial watering has 
been applied. 

In spite of this mean clay which 
turns to rock under the hot July sun, 
this Iris has prospered and made 
clumps eight to twelve inches in di- 
ameter, and in the Summer of 1927 
more than half of them sent up bloom 
stalks and bloomed freely. 

The foliage of this Iris is narrow 
and grass-like and on my plants is 
from 12 to 24 inches long; the longer 
leaves bending over at about 12 to 14 
inches above the ground. 

This Iris is one of the last to lose 
its foliage in the Fall, and one of the 
first to send up new foliage in the 
Spring, so that in effect it is almost 
evergreen. 

The stiff stems which carry the 
flowers are from six to twelve inches 
long and carry several buds which 
open in succession. In my case, the 
flowers ranged in color from light to 
dark blue. It is said that white seed- 
lings sometimes appear and I loox for- 
ward to 1928 in hopes that some white 
ones will come from the seedlings 
which have not as yet bloomed. 

Iris ensata, while not as showy as 
some of the other Irises, still pos- 
sesses enough merit, I think, to justify 
a place for it in any garden in which 
Iris is grown. The general appear- 
ance of the blooms is suggestive of 
Iris orientalis and sibirica. 

It is a native of Asia where it is 
widely distributed, and is there held 
in esteem because its foliage is used 
as a fodder for animals and in the 
manufacture of a kind of twine. 





Some Unusual Iris 


bape wishing to add to your Iris 
collection a specimen both beauti- 
ful and unique, do not fail to get Iris 
foetidissima or Gladwin. This plant, 
native to Central and Southern 
Europe, is of the greatest merit, and 
should be much better known. 

It has, instead of the usual gray- 
green found in most Iris, apple-green 
foliage. The leaves are nearly two 
inches wide, and are very erect, and 
grow to a height of one and one-half 
feet. The plant is a strong, healthy 
grower and may be classed as “Inter- 
mediate” in time of blooming. 
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The flowers are neither large nor 
showy. They vary in color, some 
being whitish with brown veins, 
others pale-yellow marked with green, 
but mine is a modest lilac-grey, a real 
Quaker Lady. The blossoms do not 
make a brave showing among the large 
and  beautifully-colored flags, but 
nevertheless, are odd and interesting. 

As soon as the flowers of this Iris 
fade, large and conspicuous seed pods 
start. forming, several held erectly on 
each stout flowering stem, and these 
capsules finally attain two or three 
inches in length with & proportionate 
circumference. 

In late Fall these seed pods burst 
open into three segments, showing 
their handsome orange-scarlet seeds, 
each the size of a garden pea. These 
stems of brilliant seeds will, when left 
on the plant, retain their beauty well 
into the Winter, or if cut, are greatly 
prized for house decoration. 

There is also a variety of this plant 
known as Iris foetidissima variegata, 
with white and green striped leaves. 
This is about the only really good 
variegated Iris. 

So, if both sorts can be procured, 
they can hardly fail to be a most at- 
tractive and ornamental addition to 
any garden. 

Another Iris of true worth and 
which is a native of certain parts of 
Asia and of Greece is called Iris sty- 
losa, cretensis, or unguicularis. This 
plant will live and bloom in snow and 
readily endures cold to a point around 
six degrees if necessary. 

It has grass-like foliage and grows 
to a height of a foot or more, forming 
a dense clump. This comes also in a 
variegated form. 

As early as November, (here in 
California) the blooms begin to ap- 
pear, and keep up almost a constant 
display until Spring. The open flowers 
sometimes measure to four and one- 
half inches across and are found in 
various colors such as clear, soft lilac, 
white, rich purple, and brilliant deep 
blue. These are wonderfully marked 
and veined with contrasting colors and 
the flowers of all the kinds are ex- 
quisitely fragrant. 

These blossoms stand up well when 
cut and arranged in a suitable holder 
with their own foliage, and make a 
dainty and charming decoration and 
wherever placed about the house are 
always the center of attraction. 

Where Winters are severe, Iris sty- 
losa should be lifted and allowed to 
display its bright beauty and delight- 
ful fragrance in the living-room win- 
dow garden. 

Mary C. SHAW, (Calif.) 





The Wayside Ramblings department 
and the Queries and Answers depart- 
ment often contain some very valuable 
information; and those interested in 
special subjects should look also 
through the entire magazine for the 
things they are interested in. It is 
not always found under department 
heads. 
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Editorial Notes 


yy SEN you have a garden you 
have a future.”—(Frances Hod- 
son Burnett). 

This quotation has been most fit- 
tingly selected as an inscription placed 
on the stone bench in the Children’s 
Garden to be laid out in Central Park 
as a memorial to Mrs. Burnett. In 
this garden there is to be a Story 
Teller’s Bench, a Bird Bath Fountain, 
and a Group of Children in bronze. It 
goes without saying that there will 
also be many groups of real flesh and 
blood children in that garden. 


We can easily imagine that the 
Children’s Garden will be very dif- 
ferent from a playground. The latter 
are purely for use and hard use at 
that. They cannot appeal to or de- 
velop a child’s love of beauty. But a 
garden designed to please and attract 
children; a place where they may go, 
not to romp and perhaps destroy, but 
rather to admire and gradually learn 
to appreciate and love, is a happy 
thought and a most fitting memorial 
to Mrs. Burnett, a lover of children. 


So few people outside “the fold” 
seem to have any idea of the pos- 
sibilities of Roses for fall flowers in 
the garden. Apparently they are not 
acquainted with Hybrid Teas. The 
garden season of 1927 that closed with 
the arrival of Jack Frost was an un- 
usually prolonged one. That gentle- 
man, as a rule, comes nipping around 
on a flying visit in late September, and 
that first call of his is not a bit wel- 
comed by gardeners, so the extra six 
weeks of blossoming time granted 
them the past Autumn were most 
gratefully received and enjoyed. 

Frequently, notices appeared in the 
newspapers telling of spring shrubs 
and fruit trees opening a few more 
blossoms, but the prize bit of news 
seemed to be “Mr. So-and-so gathered 
a Rose in his garden to-day.” There 
might have been quite a flood of such 
news if all the gardeners had told of 
their Hybrid Teas and the beautiful 
blooms being gathered nearly every 


day. As this variety of Roses makes 
a practice of blooming until time to 
be put to bed for the Winter their 1927 
performance was no surprise. 

Can any Rose be lovelier than 
Madame Butterfly or blossom more 
freely? We doubt it. On October 29th 
two perfect blooms were gathered and 
several buds still remained. The cold 
wave following so soon after the sum- 
mer heat of November Ist, stopped 
their development however. Mrs. 
Aaron Ward which is a near neighbor 
of Mme. Butterfly, but never has done 
so well, had at the same time a number 
of buds, some just ready to open but 
they did not look just right. An 
examination as to the reason, brought 
to notice the fact that each bud was 
being attacked by four or five very 
small beetles. These dropped off at 
the slightest touch but undoubtedly 
flew back as soon as the disturber’s 
back was turned. Naturally all that 
could be captured were speedily put 
to death. Nothing but aphids had 
caused trouble during the Summer 
and it did seem. as though bug season 
ought to be over. 


Looking over old gardening maga- 
zines we have come across “Garden 
Lover” a fine little paper from Aus- 
tralia which was received a year ago. 
Reading it over, we were struck as we 
had been on a first perusal, by the 
similarity between their flowers and 
our own. Really, in only two ways 
would the reader find anything differ- 
ent from an American paper on Hor- 
ticulture;—the prices in a strange 
currency and the seasons just opposite 
to ours. The opening paragraph of an 
article on June Bells (Heath) is a bit 
bewildering to the mind of a North- 
ern Hemisphere gardener. “Evening 
comes in robes of sunset; night brings 
unnumbered stars; and June, the 
shadow time of the year, has also her 
glory. Hills now are rosy with red 
Heath or white-veiled by her paler 
sister. Few are the bushland ways 
where she brings no glowing ray, 
many the shades and forms that hold 
her beauty.” 
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June is not “the month of Roses” in 
that, South-of-the-Equator, land but 
rather the time for planting peren- 
nials, shrubs, etc.; as well as the time 
for pruning and preparing for Winter, 
“After the dry Summer just experi- 
enced, plenty of dead wood can be 
noticed on shrubs and plants on the 
borders.” 

Nearly all of the information given 
is valuable for us if we simply re- 
member that their Winter is our 
Summer; Spring equals Autumn, and 
so on. 

It is tantalizing though to read 
about certain plants or bulbs and wish 
to try some of their varieties only to 
have Uncle Sam’s agents say, “No”, 
If the real bonafide reason were to 
keep pests and diseases out of our 
country, it would not be so hard to 
bear for any true gardener would 
gladly help to free this land of all such 
dangers. Rumor has it that there are 
reasons not within, but behind 
reasons. 





Useful Hints for January 


ie your house plants are infested 
with scale, be careful how you re- 
move these, for it is quite possible to 
scatter a cloud of young pests over the 
plant, if the scale is simply scraped or 
brushed off, but if the scale is covered 
with a bit of wet cotton it can be re- 
moved without increasing the trouble. 


Before the seed catalogues begin to 
arrive is the time to browse among 
the garden books and if you are re- 
covering from one of those “pests” of 
the winter months to which humans 
are subject; la grippe or kindred ills, 
old numbers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
are both entertaining and useful, being 
not too heavy to handle or to mentally 
digest. Convalescence may be a real 
joy if the pile of magazines is large 
enough to hold out, while callers wisely 
refrain from calling. 


You will soon be making out your 
list of seeds for the 1928 garden. If 
you want something lovely do not omit 
Shirley Poppies. Brilliant as their 
colors are, they are so delicate that 
they never clash. The garden can be 
filled with bloom from July until frost 
if these delightful Poppies are allowed 
to fill up all bare spots. Seed should 
be scattered freely in every available 
place and off and on during the season 
in order to insure an entire Summer 
of delightful color. The plants of 
Shirley Poppies take up so little 
ground space they can be used among 
the perennials. It may be wise to 
plant some fresh seed each year to 
keep up the best quality but once 
started in the garden, you will never 
be without Shirley Poppies for they 
self-sow freely. 
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“A lady’s pet house Fern was barely alive ‘ 

‘Feed it more!,’ said the florist, ‘and then it will 
thrive,” 

So she gave it baked beans, every day just a few 

And being a Boston Fern, my! how it grew!” 


While I cannot vouch for the ef- 
ficacy of baked beans as Fern food it 
seems quite possible that the acid 
treatment of the soil suggested two or 
three months ago might be beneficial. 
As Ferns grow to a large extent in 
shady woods where the soil is com- 
posed largely of decaying vegetation 
—therefore acid—it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that some of the 
failures may be caused by the neutral 
or alkaline soil in which they may be 
planted, and as you can’t spoil a sick 
Fern nothing is lost by experimenting. 


Did you have a plan for your garden 
the past year? Was it on paper or 
simply in your mind; kind of a 
general idea of what you were aiming 
at? In the New Year’s list of resolu- 


tions include one to try very, very 
hard to be more definite in planning 
the 1928 garden. During January 
while other garden work is impossible, 
you can if you will, start a plan on 
paper. Perhaps you are not certain 
enough of the exact location of each 
and every plant to complete it before 
the things that survive the Winter ap- 
pear again, but a skeleton plan drawn 
to a scale, can be made, giving the di- 
mensions and arrangement of the 
garden. Perhaps changes are in the 
mind; in this case it might be a bright 
idea to make two outlines, one showing 
what is and the other what is to be, 
if you do not change your mind by 
Spring. A garden is a changing 
thing, for the true garden lover is sure 
to grow, always aiming for perfection, 
but steadily raising the standard. 
Ideals skip along ahead of realization, 
coaxing one on, along the road to per- 
fection. 





How Can We Keep the 
Birds With Us in Winter 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT, (Cent. N. Y.) 


Winter one should really begin 

the year before! At least that 
has been my experience, for the Win- 
ter that I began feeding them, only an 
occasional caller in addition to the 
little lame Woodpecker came to Lilac 
Bush Inn. The second Winter more 
visitors came, but it was not until I 
began keeping food in the Lilac Bush 
practically all Summer that any con- 
siderable number and variety of birds 
came regularly. It seems like carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle to put out suet 
and seeds for the Birds in Summer, 
but it is really a great help to the 
mother Birds to have a reliable supply 
close at hand, and it is most amazing 
to see the old Bird bring a youngster 
to the Lilac Bush and fill him so full 
of suet he can hardly close his bill. 

When I began feeding the Winter 
Birds I supposed that suet was the 
only thing permissible, and I still find 
it the most convenient food to fasten 
to a tree, but it is not always at hand 
and if you have a feeding tray or shed, 
waste scraps will do just as well. 

To prepare this waste material I 
take scraps of unsalted fat, cooked or 
uncooked, and heat till quite soft. Then 
mix in bread crumbs, oatmeal (un- 
cooked) and birdseed; knead all into 
a homogeneous mass, and while it is 
still warm, pack it closely into the tray 
or shelter where in cold weather it 
will quickly harden to a solid lump; 
the advantage, of course, being that 
there are no loose bits to get lost in 
the snow. 

Last Winter some plant jars with 
earth in them were left for a while on 
the back porch and several times I saw 
Birds picking in the dirt, so this Win- 
ter a small pan of sand and gravel is 


T keep the Birds through the 


among their supplies.* 

Drinking water would: also be ap- 
preciated but it is impossible to keep 
it from freezing for any length of 
time. Perhaps if water were put out 
for them at a regular hour each day 
they would form the habit of coming 
at that time for a drink. 

It is very ‘desirable that the feed- 
ing station, whatever it be, should be 
protected from storms and wind as 
well as possible. Food blown away or 
covered with a coating of snow or ice 
is of little value. 

Among the Birds coming to my sta- 
tion for food are both Hairy and 
Downy Woodpeckers, the little Red- 
breasted Nuthatch and its larger 
white-breasted cousins, jolly little 
Chickadees, Sparrows, a Catbird, and 
Robins; the last two only in Spring 
and Summer. Once a Cedar Waxwing 
came but never repeated his call, un- 
less perhaps when I was not at home 
to receive him. 

If possible put your feeding station 
near a window, especially one that you 
can often glance out of and you will 
be many times repaid for the slight 
trouble taken for the Birds by the 
pleasure of watching them. 


*Those who have studied the Mongolian Pheas- 
ant (so highly esteemed by our so-called sports- 
men) during the trying weather of Winter in 
the Northern climate, tell us that the Pheasants 
suffer more for gravel than they do for food. 
There are always seeds available for Birds and 
most Birds eat buds when the seed supply fails. 
Indeed, some Birds prefer buds during Winter 
but when the landscape is completely covered 
with snow and no bare ground is accessible, the 
Birds suffer for want of sand and gravel so 
necessary for the preparation of their food for 
digestion. Miss Prescott has given us a decidedly 
worth-while suggestion in her talk about feeding 
the Birds gravel in Winter. It is possible, if 
you have a feeding shelf or shelter, to simply 
place gravel and sand on the shelf and let the 
Birds take it with their food as they need it. 


— (EpbrTor) 
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A Watkin Samuel Delphinium seedling with 
Mr. Samuel’s autograph as a guarantee 





The Boston Fern 


The Boston Fern is a shade-loving 
plant which will tolerate a small 
amount of sun. It prefers a fibrous 
soil and a clay soil is detrimental to it. 
In order to be at its best, it must be 
grown in a moist air and have good 
drainage. 

Drainage can be procured by put- 
ting crockery (pieces of broken plant 
jars or something similar) in the 
bottom of the pot and covering with 
an inch layer of coarse sand or gravel; 
then putting in the dirt. 

Like many other Ferns, the tips are 
very sensitive and are easily injured 
by being brushed against. 

It does better if the runners, which 
may be used to start new plants with, 
are pruned away. 

It is propagated by the small plants 
or offsets which form on the side of 
the old one. 


“THE GARDEN GIRL,” (N. Y.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MJRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








January, bleak and drear, 

First arrival of the year, 

Named for Janus,—Janus who, 

Fable says, has faces two. 
—FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


the male claimant, by a girl 

caught standing under the Mis- 
tletoe is part of the Holiday fun, so 
Yuletide decorations are considered in- 
complete without at least somewhere 
a sprig of these tiny waxen-gold 
berries. 

Mistletoe or Viscum is surrounded 
with romance. The Druids especially 
venerated that growing on the Oak, 
which tree they esteemed sacred and 
ruled by Jupiter. The word Druid is 
a compound one, said to be derived 
from Welsh Derw, meaning Oak, and 
Gui, Mistletoe. Cutting the Mistletoe 
was attended with great ceremony, 
including a feast, which took place 
around the New Year, the boughs be- 
ing cut with a golden knife under cer- 
tain auspicious Lunar signs, before 
and after which impressive rituals 
were performed. The Sun is the planet 
supposed to influence the Mistletoe. 

Mistletoe is a parasitic growth and 
is found growing on a variety of trees 
other than the Oak. Although now 
obsolete, in early times it was thought 
to have medicinal virtues. In Europe 
the dried twigs and leaves were once 
used as a remedy for hysteria, epilepsy 
and other diseases. 

Holly (Ilex) is another favorite 
Holiday decoration and grows in vari- 
ous parts of the U. S. and elsewhere. 
There are several species; the leaves 
of one found in Brazil and Argentine 
being used for making yerbe maté or 
Paraguay tea. Though Holly was also 
formerly believed medicinally useful, 
its value is negligible. The leaves 
were sometimes used for rheumatism 
and the berries as a cathartic in 
dropsy, while a specie growing in the 
U. S. was thought beneficial for 
coughs. According to the ancient lore, 
. Saturn influences the Holly. 


Tite forfeiture of a kiss, whoever 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower—if I could but understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


—TENNYSON 


That Toads undeniably have a cer- 
tain power of memory was shown by 
a friend who once spent some weeks 
training three garden Toads. Each 
one was taught a different, simple 
trick, such as jumping over a pencil, 
etc. When proficient, experiments 
were made as to how many days they 
could remember to do their “daily 
dozen.” If tried out every day, they 


responded quickly. On alternate days, 
with a little prompting they still “did 
their stuff,” but at the end of three 
days forgot and had to learn again, 
though it took less time. She marked 
and turned them loose in the garden 
over Winter. The following Summer 
after finding these three and three 
others, she renewed her experiments. 
The marked ones learned the previous 
year’s tricks sooner than the untrained 
ones, proving to her at least that 
Toads possess a certain ability to re- 
member. 


Mankind has been like a beautiful tree, 
which is mere bare sticks for half of 
its time, and only flowers for a few 
weeks in the whole year. From classical 
times we only know of one flowering, and 
another at the close of the Middle Ages, 
with a Winter between; now we can trace 
eight or nine flowerings and Winters, 
and begin to get a true perspective of 
the nature of man and his works. ... 
As in organic life, we realize more and 
more how essential it is to study the 
life-cycles of each organism, if we would 
understand its real condition, so in the 
biology of civilizations we must study 
their life-cycles of birth-growth, and de- 
cay, if we would know the cause of 
changes and the meanings of the present 
world around us. 


—W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, Prof. Egyptology, 
London, (in British Scientific Monthly) 


In a book called Because;—For Chil- 


dren Who Ask Why, the following ex- 


planation is given to some children 
who inquired why a bed of white 
Petunias bordered with red Geraniums 
came up the next year tinged with 
pink: 
“.... just fancy that you and I 
and all of us are seeds, like the 
Petunia seeds—we, the Thinkers, 
I mean. We come into the world 
in babies’ forms—tiny plants— 
that grow up and blossom into man- 
hood, and womanhood, that grow 
old, and wither and die—and like 
the dead Petunia plants, become 
ashes again. But we, the seeds, still 
live; and when the soil and season 
are right, we enter other tiny baby 
forms, grow up, and bloom with a 
little different color, or fragrance, 
because beside us, there were other 
plants, or persons, who influenced 
us for better or worse—just as the 
Petunias were tinged with the 
color of the Geraniums beside 
them. In their Petunia way, they 
gained knowledge of the Gerani- 
um’s ways, and when their seeds 
sent up fresh plants, these still 
kept the knowledge that the Pe- 
tunia life had gained. ... The 
same laws govern us that govern 
the plant ‘i 


Onions, Leeks and Garlic are closely 
related as proven by the similarity of 
their taste and odors, and their use- 
fulness appears to have been known in 
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almost every country of which there 
is a record. Mars is claimed to rule 
these vegetables and dreaming of them 
is supposed to mean “Unpleasant 
dreams,” or “Hidden treasures dis. 
covered.” 


“To dream of eating Onions means 
Much strife in thy domestic scenes; 
Secrets found out or else betrayed, 
And many falsehoods made and said,” 


Onions have been as famed in poetry 
and symbols as the more lovely plants; 
their popularity among the ancients 
almost rivalling the Mistletoe. The 
poor of the Orient have always been 
partial to these healthful vegetables, 
It is recorded they were likewise fa- 
vorites with the poor of Egypt, and 
because of this were supposed to sig- 
nify “Humility.” 

Onions were also believed to have 
magical powers; that if one were hung 
in a roomful of people, it attracted to 
itself all the diseases of those pres- 
ent. They were used for fortune tell- 
ing and predictions. 

“Onion’s skin very thin, 

Mild Winter’s coming in; 
Onion’s skin thick and tough, 
Coming Winter cold and rough.” 


On Hallowe’en St. Thomas was in- 
voked by naming an Onion after him 
and placing it under the pillow. The 
person dreamed of was believed to be 
one’s future mate. 


Leeks were once thought to pre- 
vent lightning striking the house near 
where they grew. In Europe, some of 
the country folk say those who eat 
Onions and Leeks never require a 
physician. 

“Eate an Onion going to bed, 

Make the doctor beg his bread.” 


“Fate a Leeke going to bed, 
Knock the doctor on the head.” 


An old-fashioned remedy for boils 
and abscesses was Onion poultice, and 
when combined with Cloves of Garlic, 
considered excellent for a child’s chest 
in cases of bronchitis. Also good 
when roasted, for earache; and dropsy 
was thought curable by a diet of raw 
Onions and bread. 


Garlic has been used as a symbol of 
abundance; buying it at a festival 
insuring one against poverty all next 
year. In Cuba, it is said, Garlic is 
much esteemed; that if thirteen cloves 
of it were tied on a cord and worn 
around the neck for thirteen days, one 
would be protected from jaundice. To . 
be effective, however, the wearer of 
the unique necklace must go at mid- 
night of the thirteenth night to a 
corner where two streets crossed, 
throw the Garlic beads away and run 
home without once looking back. 


In the Game of Gardening, Spades 
are always Trumps. 


A pearl or precious stone will not 
please a goose—it would infinitely 
prefer a turnip.—(PARACELSUS. ) 
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_ I tour Glads Secu 


BY W. H. CARPENTER, (Conn.) 


the write-ups regarding Glads and 

it seems as if every one has a dif- 
ferent way of raising them, or perhaps 
it is only a different way of explaining 
it. I have heard said not to plant 
them in the same ground over two 
years in succession. Perhaps that 
party got tired the third year and 
didn’t take care of them. I know of 
one party that has planted in the same 
place for the last twenty-four years. 


Well, here is my dope on raising the 
King of Kings of the flower family: 

To begin with the better conditions 
are, the better results will be. I be- 
lieve a medium soil the best, with good 
drainage, although I never saw any 
real poor Glads any place when they 
had plenty to feed on and good culti- 
vation. 

When you make up your mind to 
grow Glads make up your mind there 
is plenty of work to it, and they will 
do as much for you as you do for them 
and just a little more. 

In the Fall I put on eight to ten 
cords of the best cow-stable manure I 
can buy. Just spread it on as soon as 
through digging the bulbs and don’t 
plow it under; it will get to the right 
place itself. In the Spring plow as 
deep as the soil will allow, or as deep 
as you can get the plowman to, as most 
of them do not like to plow over three 
or four inches deep (you know why). 
The next on the program is a thorough 
harrowing to get the ground as fine as 
possible. If done in small gardens 
don’t spare the spading fork. Then 
let the ground dry out so it won’t pack 
too hard where you walk; then, if field 
planting, mark out with a horse or 
power marker, rows thirty to thirty- 
six inches apart. If in a small garden 
use a string and have rows sixteen 
inches apart. Don’t forget to work 
on the same side of string when mak- 


] ttew been interested in many of 


ing rows if you want them all the 
same width; and have rows dug in a 
V shape then when bulbs are planted in 
the bottom of V they are bound to 
come up in straight rows and won’t 
look as if you had something left over 
from 1917. 


The next thing is some fertilizer to 
start them. Bone meal or sheep 
manure is good. If you use bone 
meal, use a good, big handful, that is 
all you can scoop up, to each three or 
four feet in bottom of drill; sheep 
manure in same quantity. The above 
is based on the hand of a person that 
wears a ten and one-half glove. If 
your hand is smaller, a little over a 
handful won’t do any harm; then mix 
it with earth. 


The next thing is good stock. Buy 
from growers that expect to be in the 
business next year and are looking for 
repeat orders. A few pennies a dozen 
for the best is well invested, but watch 
your step. 


Now we have the good bulbs and 
drills three to four inches deep, let’s 
start planting, planting bulbs stem 
end up, and about three to four times 
the diameter of bulb apart. This ap- 
plies to all sizes. A little more room 
between them won’t be any mistake. 
If you are looking for the best results 
cover them up about two inches deep 
and as they come up four to five inches 
begin to fill up drill, unless ground is 
level. 


When foliage is about six inches 
above the level of ground, give them 
a handful of sheep manure, throwing 
it right on the plant in about the same 
quantity as the bone meal was used in 
planting. Start cultivating as soon as 
you can see them coming up and do it 
every week, if ground will permit, 
until they are in bloom. Cultivate 
close to bulb until spikes commence 
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to show, then keep back about three 
to four inches, and at this time again 
give them about the same amount of 
sheep manure. I don’t do any sprink- 
ling no matter how dry, but the drier 
it is the more cultivating they get, 
and I never have had a poor lot of 
blossoms since I began, ten years ago. 


When the spikes are beginning to 
show, get some two-inch strips of wood 
1” x 21” long, sharpen one end and the 
other end drive a nail in about two 
inches from end, driving one .every 
twenty feet and put a wire on each 
side of plants, as nothing looks as bad 
as to see a nice lot of Glads lopped over 
and all mixed up. String can be used, 
but is not so good as it shrinks and 
stretches too much. 

If you want flowers for the house, 
cut spikes when the second bud com- 
mences to open in the morning before 
the sun starts to soften the petals, and 
if they are to be taken to a friend, cut 
in same condition as above and put 
in cold water over night and in morn- 
ing cut end off about one-half inch, so 
they can have a fresh drink when at 
their journey’s end. Don’t forget to 
wrap up ends in some moist material 
to keep them from drying up, which 
will close up the tubes in stalk and 
they cannot drink. 


There is danger in cutting spikes 
too close to bulb. Leave four leaves 
at least and more is better. 

Our gardens are always open to the 
public and any information we can 
give we are pleased to do so. 


I did not say when it was time to 
start planting. The best time is when 
you start to plant your regular garden, 
say about April 25th to May 20th. 
Get bulbs that take a different length 
= time to bloom and plant all at one 

ime. 





Growing Glads with Sheep Manure 


We dig a trench to the depth of six 
inches and loosen the bottom of the 
trench and place thereon commercial 
pulverized Sheep manure, which is 
mixed with about two inches of soil. 
Bulbs are pressed down firmly into 
this and covered with about four 
inches of soil. Then a little more of 
the pulverized Sheep manure finishes 
the planting. 

We had armfuls of wonderful spikes 
of bloom of Le Marechal Foch as well 
as other kinds by this method year 
after year. 

When the buds begin to come, hill 
up a little earth around them which 
holds them upright. 


Mrs. MAUDE HILL, (Ohio) 





Do not overlook the fact that there 
is much Gladiolus information in this 
issue not under the department head. 
Do not overlook any facts found in the 
Wayside Ramblings Department or in 
the Queries and Answers, or else- 
where. The Queries and Answers on 
Glads are the most practical informa- 
tion available on this subject. 
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Old Glad Friends Sometimes Best 


BY BENJAMIN KEECH, (N.Y.) 


ent Gladioli, but I like some of 

them so well that if I had to make 
a final choice between them and some 
new varieties, I believe I would take 
duplicates of those I already possess, 
rather than go without them—Baron 
Hulot, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Alice 
Tiplady, Velvet King, I. Excel, ’Parex- 
cel, Martha Washington, Principine, 
Dream, Alton, Magic, Crackerjack, 
America, Myra, Blue Isle, Viola, Pur- 
ple Spot, Flora, Pride of Lancaster, 
Black Pansy, Snow Boy, Mary Pick- 
ford, Ross Valley, Rose Ash, Anna 
Eberius, and a tall, cerise red whose 
name I do not know. 

From this it would seem that my 
favorites are varieties with pansy 
blotches on the lower petals. This is 
true, yet not wholly so. I have a 
favorite mystery Glad whose name I 
do not know, or how I got it, or where 
it came from. It is a lavender, or 
lilac-pink with deeper pencilings and 
featherings, quite different from 
blotches on the lower petals. So I 
intend to order a few lavenders each 
year until I get my favorite identified. 
It is little things like that which add 
zest to the Glad gardener’s life, and 
keep him interested and eager. 

I have other favorites which I have 
never even seen, but have read about 
so much that I like them and intend 


I HAVE only a few hundred differ- 


sometime to add them to my Glad col- 


lection—Dr. F. E. Bennett, Henry 
Ford, Louise, Muriel, Richard Diener, 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin, Mrs. Leon Douglas, 
Emile Aubrun, Helen Wills, Popu- 
larity, Carmine Kid, Freckles, John 
Merle Coulter, Bobby, and A. E. 
Kunderd. 

In 1920 I ordered three bulbs of 
White America when first introduced. 
Two of them soon petered out; the 
third one has remained strong and 
vigorous and has bloomed every year. 
It is a lovely white Glad. Now, is 
White America a strong grower or a 
weak one? It is and it is not, with 
the accent on the is not. 

In 1920 in some mixed bulbs in 
a neighbor’s garden, I saw a large, 
open, blood red Glad,—a _ perfect 
beauty—and I wanted one like it my- 
self. It had two stalks, which meant 
a double bulb, and I was promised one 
of them. But the entire collection 
froze in my neighbor’s woodshed be- 
fore she got around to put them in 
their winter quarters. For three 
years after that I ordered every red 
variety of moderate price I could find, 
hoping to acquire that glorious red 
one, but without success. However, 
I did acquire Velvet King, and have 
always thanked my lucky stars for the 
lucky moment. 

In 1925, in a Glory mixture in this 
same neighbor’s garden, I saw another 
red variety with glorious red blotches 
on lower petals. I liked it so well that 


fifteen cents each. 


I almost prayed it would live and pro- 
duce bulblets. In fact, I would have 
given fifty cents for one like it—and 
it cost my neighbor about fifteen cents. 
Of course, out of her entire collection, 
this variety was the only one which 
failed to live the second year. Since 
then, I have tried to get this unknown 
beauty through meager description 
from Mr. Kunderd, but it was worse 
than “looking for a needle in a hay 
mow,” with all his scores of older 
varieties, new seedlings and so on. 


I always save my old Glad cata- 
logues and enjoy looking through them 
occasionally; there is a charm in re- 
reading the old names and descrip- 
tions. In 1923 I ordered a variety 
named Lily Blotch from Mr. Kundred. 
I liked it, but lost it. Since then, 
Mr. Kunderd has dropped it from his 
catalogue, thus missing another sale 
to me. But this year (1927) through 
some ads in THE FLOWER GROWER, I 
shall once more possess Lily Blotch, 
and also Al Shira, Cinnamon Bear, 
Salmon Plume, and Linton. 


If you are a beginner, and want 
named bulbs, do not be scared at the 
high prices, but remember that some 
of the very prettiest and most satis- 
factory varieties can be had at ten and 
Also, there are 
mixtures in which you will get a few 
of the costlier varieties, only you will 
not know what they are. 





The Datura 


| A past issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER there was published a ques- 
tion from one of its readers as to 
whether the Datura is poisonous. It 
certainly is. The Datura belongs to 
the Nightshade Family; a family that 
includes among its members some 
plants that are very poisonous, among 
which may be mentioned the Bella- 
donna, Tobacco, Henbane, Stramon- 
ium, and the Nightshade; yet in this 
family may also be found many plants 
that are used as food. These are the 
Potato, Tomato, and the Egg Plant. 
There was a time when the Tomato 
was suspected of possessing poisonous 
properties, and was only grown in the 
garden as an ornamental plant under 
the common name of “Love Apple.” 
One member of this family, the Capsi- 
cum, or Red Pepper, is used as a con- 
diment, and to some extent in medi- 
cine. The members of this family 
have a rank, sickening odor, and most 
of them contain narcotic properties, 
useful in a medicinal way. 

A shrubby sort of the Datura is 
grown in California and elsewhere 
where the climate is mild. This bears 
large trumpet-shaped flowers, which 
are pure white and exceedingly fra- 
grant, but only in the evening, and 
at night. This is popularly known as 
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“floripunda,” or “Angel’s Trumpet.” 

The Datura has also other names 
such as “Apple of Peru,” and “Deyil’s 
Apple,” which names give one an ideg 
as to its baneful character. An alka- 
loid, which is used by the medical pro- 
fession for the relief of neuralgia, 
spasmodic coughs, and other disorders, 
is obtained from the Datura. 

The Jimson Weed, as the Datura 
stramonium is generally called, is an 
introduced plant, being a native of 
Asia, but this has become quite com- 
mon, especially in waste places. The 
Indians call it the “White Man’s 
Plant,” and associate it with the 
Jamestown settlement, and this seems 
reasonable for the colonists may have 
carried the seeds with them to the 
New World, for in England the alka- 
loid made from it was more esteemed 
than that of Opium or Morphine. 


As this plant usually grows by the 
roadside or in the vicinity of dwell- 
ings, it is not an uncommon occurrence 
for children to partake of its fruit 
with serious consequences. The effect 
of the poison is manifested in dry- 
ness of the throat, rapid pulse, and 
delirium, or even death may ensue, 
preceded by convulsions and coma. 

The Stramonium or Thorn Apple, 
Datura tatula, has become so familiar 
in certain localities in the east, and in 
Texas, that some may ‘imagine that it 
is indigenous to this country, but it 
is a native of tropical America. 

In California we have Datura 
meteloides, a plant with large trum- 
pet-shaped flowers that are sometimes 
ten inches long, and are either white 
or tinged with purple. This shares 
with the Jimson Weed its poisonous 
properties, and it is said that the 
Indians bruise and then boil the roots 
in water which is then drunk for its 
stupefying effects. In a milder de- 
gree it is said to-be a very powerful 
stimulant, and has been administered 
to their young dancing girls so that 
they may be urged to greater efforts. 


It was in America that the Datura, 
which is known in Great Britain as 
the Devil’s Apple, was given the name 
of Thorn Apple, because of its prov- 
ing so troublesome in the newly 
cleared ground of the settlers. The 
various species seem to possess about 
the same peculiar properties, and 
many a curious tale is told of the pe- 
culiar actions of those who happen to 
be so unfortunate as to partake of the 
fruit by mistake. There is one story 
told about its effect on human beings 
that is rather amusing. It is said that 
some soldiers who were sent to Peru 
to quell a rebellion ate of the fruit by 
mistake and for several days after- 
wards some of them spent their time 
doing such foolish things as blowing 
feathers into the air, while others sat 
around grinning like monkeys, while 
still others pawed and fondled their 
companions with countenances so droll 
that provoked even the most stolid to 
laughter. 


ANTONE J. SOARES, (Calif.) 
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Directions for Planting 
Various Flowers 


LWAYS this question is asked. The 

reason for it is the endlessly con- 
fusing nonsense printed in many cata- 
logues and so-called floral magazines got 
out by people who know nothing about 
sowing and planting. 

Very rarely does a farmer ask how 
to plant Corn. He knows that he knows 
as well as anybody how to plant Corn. 
He knows that if the soil is dry he should 
make the soil finer to» get the moisture 
up, because if he plants the grain too 
deep and the soil is pagked down by a 
shower the germ has a hard time getting 
through and may fail entirely. In fact 
we use our common sense in our plant- 
ing and sowing. 

We note the Dahlia tuber and see it 
grows down and so we plant it compara- 
tively deep, covering it three or four 
inches. 

The Gladiolus does the same in a less 
degree and we plant it not quite so deep. 

The Iris always works up with its 
fleshy roots and so we barely cover those 
parts, but see to it the fine roots are 
well packed into the soil. 

The well-grown Peony plant shows us 
the big fleshy roots should be under 
ground, but the part with the sprouts 
should be barely covered, so when we 
plant a Peony we make a hole to contain 
the big roots and cover the new sprouts 
with about two inches of earth as Nature 
makes it. Always when we transplant 
we must press the soil well to the roots. 
This part is very important. Failure 
here often means loss of the plant. 

We often fail in germinating the fine 
seeds or in fact we fail in providing 
means for the germs to come to daylight. 
*The thing to do is to go to the woodland 
and get some rotten stump material and 
sow your seeds in a well-fined seedbed, 
press the seeds well into the soil with 
the hand. Put no soil on them, but 
cover with the rotten fine black stump 
material and then water well and keep 
moist and you will be rewarded with a 
fine stand of plants. Nothing is easier 
and all of it is just plain common sense, 
as is all the rest of the planting and sow- 
ing in our garden.—L. W. Licuty, (In 
Stockman and Farmer) 





Growing Oxalis Bowiei 


OF the many species and varieties 
of Oxalis listed in the catalogues 
of our seedsmen and florists, one of 
the most hardy, distinct, and easily 
grown is the one known as Oxalis 
Bowiei, which was introduced into 
cultivation from the Cape of Good 
Hope as early as 1823. When prop- 
erly cared for it is a free-flowering 
species that is well adapted for the 
window garden, as the flowers are 
most abundantly produced during the 
Winter months, the precise time de- 
pending upon the conditions under 
which the bulbs or plants are being 
grown. The flowers are of large size 
and bright-rose color. 

In cultivation, this Oxalis should be 
given a well-drained pot or pan of 
rich, loamy soil; and they should be 
potted at any time from September to 
December, but the earlier the better. 
They may be started into growth as 


¢ 
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Some Curious Superstitions 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


during the 15th century, de- 
scribe many curious plants, 
which were supposed to exist, and 
fully accepted all the mythical stories 
surrounding common plants. 
The most curious of these was re- 
garding the Mandrake, the roots of 


| Dares books on Botany, printed 


the origin of the Narcissus, and a 
woodcut showing the young man being 
changed into a flower. 

The “Tree of Sorrow,” or Arbor 
tristis, is a mythical tree supposed to 
have sprung from the ashes of a 
woman, who was the daughter of a 
mighty lord called Parisatacche. This 

















which were supposed to resemble a 
man, and to shriek when pulled from 
the ground. All the old herbals de- 
scribe this plant and the method of 
gathering it. 

Another curious belief that was 
widely accepted till late in the 17th 
century, was the story of The Goose 
Tree, which produced a breed of Geese, 
known as Barnacle Geese. It was sup- 
posed that these Geese grew on trees, 
and that the tree produced shells like 
Oyster shells, and these when ripe, 
opened and the Geese fell out into the 
water. The illustration is made from 
an old woodcut in “Gerardes Herball,” 
published during the 15th century. 

The “Tree of Life” was published in 
the “Ortus Sanitatis,” printed in the 
14th century, and the fruit of this 
tree was supposed to give immortality, 
and freedom from fatigue. In the 
same work, there is a description of 


The breede of Barnakles. 





Narcissus 











tree was supposed to give forth a 
delicious perfume, the like of which 
is not met with in any other plant. 
But no sooner is it touched by the 
hand, than the sweet scent vanishes. 
It was supposed to only flower at night, 
and to wither up during the day, with 
the rising of the sun. 

Another plant which is given a 
mythical origin is the popular rock 
plant, Ramanda pyrenaica, or Flower 
of Roland. There is quite an interest- 
ing legend attached to this plant. It 
dates back to the time of Charlemagne, 
and the wars with the Saracens. 
Roland the Brave was a son of Charle- 
magne, and was killed by the Saracens 
in a lonely ravine in the Pyrenees, 
with many of the greatest Knights of 
France. On the spot where Roland 
was slain a little plant sprang up, and 
this was called the Flower of Roland. 
Later it was changed to Ramondia. 





soon as potted, by placing in a light 
sunny situation and a temperature of 
from 55 to 60 degrees, water being 
given as required. 

Towards the end of Spring, or when 
the plants show a tendency to pass into 
a state of rest, gradually reduce the 
supply of water, and when the foliage 


has entirely dried up, place the pot 
or pan in a cool, dry place until 
September, when the bulbs should be 
taken out of the pot or pan, cleaned, 
separated, and repotted in fresh com- 
post. In potting keep the bulbs equal 
distances apart and each size together. 


CHAS E. PARNELL 
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Our Garden Visitors 
BY MRS. FRANK E. JONES 


HE gate of the little wayside 

garden where we grow the flow- 

ers of our delight stands wide 
open. Many are the visitors who pass 
under its arch. Whether they come to 
buy or only to look they all leave some- 
thing for us. Indeed it is not un- 
likely that many who only look and ad- 
mire, leave us more than some who 
hand out dollars for marvelous blos- 
soms which they are not capable of 
appreciating. This contact with hu- 
manity as we see it in our flower gar- 
den, brings to us humor, pathos and 
so much beside that we feel enriched 
by each contact. 


GHE drove up in a marvelous car. 
Wealth was written largely all over 
form and feature. I approached her, 
overly conscious of my grubby hands, 
regretting the necessary coarseness of 
my garden garb. “Some flowers 
please,” she said quietly. “Yes,” I 
replied and took from my display case 
a basket of my choicest Gladiolus. 
She looked at them with small show of 
interest. Hadn’t my garden anything 
fine enough for her ladyship, I won- 
dered. “I think,” she faltered, “‘some- 
thing else please—Zinnias or Mari- 
golds, some old-fashioned garden 
flower. You see,” and her rich voice 
trembled, “I’m taking them to Mother. 
She can only be with us a few days 
longer and her mind is drifting back 
to the days when we were children, 
when she took us with her to her be- 
loved little garden. There were Holly- 
hocks there and blue Larkspurs, Nas- 
turtiums, too, and Zinnias and Mari- 
golds, but not your wonderful Gladi- 
olus. Mother admires them of course, 
but she loves Zinnias and Marigolds 
and Nasturtiums.” And I rejoiced 
that my flowers were privileged to 
carry their comfort to the little 
Mother who had loved her old- 
fashioned garden. 


GRE bustled up the pathway rather 
importantly. “Don’t want to buy 
a thing, Mrs. Jones. I grow flowers, 
too, and would love to look over yours. 
Will you tell me all about them, please? 
You really have very good Gladiolus, 
haven’t you? I have some nice ones 
myself. Two years ago I bought fifty 
bulbs for one dollar from H————— 


Oh, here is one that I am sure is just 


like one in my collection. (It was a 
Break o’ Day, and to think that I 
might have saved $14.00 by buying 
it in $1.00 collection, and 
perhaps would have had forty-nine 
just as good bulbs beside.) Oh, here 
is a different one. (Geraldine Farrar) 
I believe that you may take my order 
for one or two bulbs of that variety— 
and this one too please (Opalescent). 
No others I guess. I'll tell you, just 
put me down for $1.00 worth of the 
two varieties. What? Why, how per- 
fectly ridiculous. I’ve never heard of 
such outrageous prices. Surely, you'll 


never be able to dispose of your bulbs 
if you charge so highly for them. Well 
I’m sure I’d never pay it. I have just 
as good in my collection any day.” 


“| Se stop every Sunday for flowers 
to take to the grave in the ceme- 
tery, where they laid their only son 
years ago—the little old woman and 
the big gruff old man. Always the 
conversation goes thus:—“Now which 


of these posies do you want, Mama?” . 


“Just whichever you like best, Papa.” 
“Are these all right?” “I’m sure 
your judgment is always to be de- 
pended on, dear.” “Maybe you'd like 
these better.” “Now Papa you pick 
out some. You know just exactly how 
to do it.” “Well, Mrs. Jones, just 
fix us up a nice bunch, any kind. You 
know what we like.” 


pAst SPRING: They were buying a 
home in our neighborhood, the 
very hard working man and his 
equally industrious wife. The little 
new house and the barren yard did not 
quite satisfy the home hunger of the 
wife and she sought my garden for 
the things she felt she needed to make 
her dream come true. “No, I don’t 
care for flowers,” the man announced. 
“The woman likes ’em and of course 
she earns her own money so I’ll have 
to let her cart home all that truck she 
can load up with. And I suppose I’ll 
help her stick them in the ground, but 
she’ll have to tend them after that. 
I’ve got Tomatoes and Peas and Beans 
and such like to look after.” 


This Spring: They were back again. 
“Well,” queried the man, “what nice 
things have you got to spare this 
Spring, Mrs. Jones; I’ve just told 
Mabel that there ain’t no use in trying 
to grow a lot of vegetables on a little 
place like ours. Just a few maybe for 
our own table use. Always have said 
that it took flowers to set a place off. 
I am thinking of putting in a little 
Lily pool and a Rose trellis. We’ll 
want some Iris roots after a while, so 
don’t forget to let us look at them 
when they are in blossom. Gosh, 
wish you could see how those things 
we put out last Spring came through 
the Winter; and the way my Daffys 
are bustin’ the ground open to get 
out.” 


“(}*, COURSE you let children come 
into your garden, Mrs. Jones. 
Children and flowers just seem to be- 
long together, don’t they?—both so 
sweet, so innocent. No, Johnny, don’t 
chase that butterfly, you might step 
on something. There, see you did 
trample one flower—but I suppose 
with so many, Mrs. Jones will not feel 
badly over one. A very choice vari- 
ety? Oh, Johnny dear, do tell Mrs. 
Jones how very sorry you are, and do 
try to be more careful, sweetest. Per- 
haps you’d better take your doggie 
back to the car, dear. He is starting 
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to scratch up something. Yes, I know 
he is having a good time but we 
mustn’t spoil Mrs. Jones’ lovely gar- 
den. See, he dug up four bulbs and 
Mrs. Jones will have them all to plant 
over again. That’s a dear, good, little 
boy. No, don’t pull him across the 
rows. Go down the path dearest, 
Isn’t he sweet, Mrs. Jones? I’ve 
watched your children when I have 
been passing, bending so rapturously 
over a flower or standing and looking 
at them apparently lost in deepest ad- 
miration, and I knew that you felt as 
I do about children and flowers. Oh, 
Johnny what a shame, picking the 
pretty flower that Mrs. Jones gave 
you, all to pieces. Oh, no, no, you 
mustn’t snatch another. I spoke just 
a bit too late didn’t I? And I am 
afraid he has pulled root and all. You 
liked this color best, dear? Think of 
that Mrs. Jones, a child of his age so 
sensitive to color. No, Johnny put 
the hoe down. You might chop your 
dear little toes. And perhaps you are 
cutting down some flowers instead of 
weeds. How that dog howls. You 
think maybe his tail is caught in the 
car door. Why Johnny how terrible. 
Come quick dear. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Jones. Such a lovely time in your 
marvelous garden. Johnny enjoyed 
it so much. Come dear, quickly—the 
poor, poor doggie.” 


“HERE were five passengers in the 
car; the man with the tired lines 
about his eyes, the old, old grand- 
mother, two children and a nursemaid. | 
“Some flowers, Mrs. Jones, for my 
wife’s grave; Gladiolus, I think, be- 
cause they last so well.” The flowers 
chosen, the man prepared to drive on 
when a low little voice caused him to 
pause. “Daddy” begged the little girl, 
“may I take some flowers to Mother? 
She used to love the pretty ones I 
gathered for her when we had a gar- 
den.” “Why of course, little daugh- 
ter,” assented the father, “what 
flowers do you want?” “Perhaps,” I 
interposed, “perhaps if Daddy has 
time to wait you would like to gather 
some for her now from my garden.” 
How eagerly she scrambled from the 
car, baby brother tumbling after. 
Choosing Mother’s flowers was a task 
requiring much thought but did not 
interfere with the childish chatter, 
with baby’s small echo. “I’m sure 
Mother will be very happy because I 
gathered these flowers for her myself.” 
“Bery haply,” echoed the baby, “And,” 
exclaimed the small girl, “I can smile 
now when I give them to her.” “Tan 
mile,” and the baby most adorably 
suited the action to the word. “Once,” 
confided the little girl, “Once when 
mother was so very sick and lay in 
bed so tired and white, I took her 
some flowers. I think that was the 
first time that I knew she would so 
soon go away and I almost cried. 
Mother looked at me for a minute and 
then she reached out for the flowers 
and for me, and said, “The flowers are 
lovely, sweetheart, but to make me 
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must be given to me with them,’ and 
we think that now she is much happier 
when we smile—but it is just a little 
pit hard sometimes.” “Hard tome- 
times,”” solemnly echoed the baby. 





More About Pokeweed 


AVING read with much interest 

the articles in THE FLOWER 
GROWER about our old friend of the 
fence row and field, I am moved to 
add a few words in behalf of the Poke- 
weed. 

It would seem that Mr. Snavely’s 
article in the October issue does not 
make clear how it is to be used as a 
vegetable. Since both seeds and roots 
are poisonous, having emetic and 
purgative properties, it is well to warn 
those who are not acquainted with it 
that the young and tender shoots when 
cooked like Asparagus or other greens, 
are the only edible part of the plant. 

When gathering a mess of “poke 
greens” care should be taken not to 
include any of the root, for aside from 
having the flavor of the dish spoiled, 
serious sickness is likely to result from 
eating it. 


Pokeweed is very common in the 
rich, moist bottom lands of the East- 
ern and Central States where it often 
becomes troublesome. In these local- 
ities the fields are sometimes given a 
“clearing up” during the slack season; 
the roots thus harvested being dried 
and hauled to town by the wagon load 
where they are sold to drug collectors 
and produce houses. 

As a decorative plant it adapts itself 
admirably to planting in the shrub- 
bery border where its clean attractive 
green leaves and red-flushed stems al- 
ways attract attention. The growth 
is vigorous and robust, often reach- 
ing a height of ten feet under favor- 
able conditions and its versatility is 
shown by its wide natural distribu- 
tion. One in my Southern California 
garden seems to be in no way dis- 
concerted by its removal from North 
Carolina. 

It makes a distinct addition to the 
“Bird Corner,” offering its generous 
racemes of black-red, flattened berries 
as an invitation to Song Birds to 
linger where they may enjoy its hospi- 
tality. H.-L. Popenoe, (Calif.) 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
may not be perfect but it certainly 
contains about as well-balanced a col- 
lection of reading matter as is likely 
to be found anywhere in the same 
space. No magazine ever printed has 
half as much about the really worth- 
while things of life in each issue as 
THE FLOWER GROWER. And I would 
point out further that there is no 
Magazine printed with as much in 
Strictly horticultural facts and infor- 
mation in each issue. Don’t you think 
I am justified in a bit of pride in THE 
FLOWER GROWER as a magazine? 

— (EDITOR) 
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An Original Garden Pool 


BY JOS. SCHMIDT, (Va.) 


ECENT issues of this magazine 
have contained a number of ar- 
ticles and pictures of Garden 
Pools, and I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to send a few prints of my modest 
efforts in that line. I can, I think, 
claim originality for my method, be- 
sides a natural effect, and where the 
flat rocks and stones are available it 
is very inexpensive. My Pool, about 
61% feet by 12 feet, cost only $7.00 for 
material. 
I used as a plant bed, pure compost 
consisting of cow manure and loam 
covered with a little sand. 


The pictures with descriptive lines 
under them, tell the story in detail. 


A little ingenuity applied to one’s. in- 
dividual problem may solve the Garden 
Pool problem as has been done by Mr. 
— (EDITOR) 


Schmidt. 








Hole lined with flat Marl Rock and joints cemented at bottom 








Egyptian Lotus (Nelumbium nucifera) about 
8 inches across and 2% feet above the water 








Filled with old compost and a little water 
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Spring Flowers in Winter 


(Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


T IS unfortunate that more people do 

not know the ease with which branches 

of spring-flowering shrubs may be 
brought to bloom indoors during the 
Winter. During February and March, 
when anything green and growing is 
appreciated, they make interesting, and 
in some cases, very beautiful, decorations 
for the home. 

If the best results are to be obtained 
certain simple precautions need to be 
followed. In the first place, the branches 
selected should be well supplied with 
flower buds. In most shrubs the flowers 
are produced only from certain spe- 
cialized buds, and there is no general 
rule by which these may be told from 
the leaf buds. In some species the leaf 
buds are set between flower buds, while 
in others the reverse is the rule. Gen- 
erally, the flower buds are larger and 
less closely appressed to the twigs. 
Sometimes, as in the Pear and Apple, 
they are borne on short, crooked side 
branches, called spurs by nurserymen. 
The form of the branches should be con- 
sidered when selecting sprays for forc- 
ing. They will be bare, or' practically so, 
for at least the first week, and the flow- 
ers, when they do appear, are usually 
smaller than those which open naturally 
out of doors. The branches may be of 
any size, however, from small twigs to 
six-foot sprays. 

All that is needed to force the sprays 
is a jar of water, ordinary room temper- 


Common name Botanical name 


Golden-bell 
Cornelian Cherry 
Japanese Barberry 
Silver-bell 
Japanese Quince 
Bladder-nut 
Lonicera 

Wild Plum 
Chionanthus 


Forsythia sp. 

Cornus mas 

Berberis Thunbergii 
Halesia sp. 

Cydonia japonica 
Staphylea trifolia 
Lonicera fragrantissima 
Prunus americana 
Chionanthus americana 


ature, and a little sunlight. Quicker re- 
sults may usually be obtained if the en- 
tire branch is soaked in warm water 
for ten to fifteen minutes when first 
brought into the house. 

There are a large number of plants 
which can be brought to bloom indoors. 
Almost any of the spring-flowering 
shrubs will produce a few leaves and a 
flower or two, and some bloom almost as 
well as they do out of doors. The Cor- 
nelian Cherry, Cornus mas, is one of the 
very best, as the flowers begin to ap- 
pear almost at once and are fully open 
inside of a week. The Golden-bell, or 
Forsythia, is almost as desirable. The 
flowers are larger than those of the 
Cornelian Cherry, but they take longer 
to appear and wilt sooner. Other prom- 
ising subjects are Pear, Crab-apple, 
Sycamore (with flowers like small fuzzy, 
green lemons), Barberry, Silver-bell, 
and Japanese Quince. Strangely enough 
there seems to be no absolute relation be- 
tween the flowering time of the shrub 
and the ease with which it may be 
forced. The fragrant Sumac (Rhus 
canadensis) and the Spicebush (Benzoin 
aestivale) are both among the very ear- 
liest of our flowering shrubs, but the 
Sumac blooms almost as soon outdoors as 
when forced inside,’ and the Spicebush 
is very slow to open its flowers. 

The branches may be brought into the 
house almost any time after the turn of 
the year, although it goes without say- 


Number of days 
required to 
force into flower 
9 


Number of days 
flowers 
remained in bloom 
7 


10 
12 
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ing that much better results are obtained 
by waiting until late February or early 
March. The following table summarizes 
the results of an experiment conducted 
by one of the pupils in the School for 
Gardening. The branches were all cut 
during the third week in February and 
kept in a warm, light place. 





Success with Sweet Peas 


If Sweet Peas are to flourish they 
must be grown in cool weather, so 
start just as early as possible. 


A location sheltered from wind and 
with an East exposure is ideal. 


Add plenty of wood ashes to the 
patch. This is important. It will pro- 
tect from root diseases; also it will 
fertilize and intensify the coloring of 
the flowers. 

Dip deeply, fertilizing the soil well. 
Sow the seed in trenches, cover with 
an inch of soil, and fill in around the 
roots as plants grow. This gives cool- 
ness and moisture at their feet, which 
Sweet Peas love. 

Give the vines a good support just 
as soon as tendrils show, and gently 
spray the plants occasionally with the 
hose in the morning, thereby avoiding 
mildew, to keep clean and free from 
pests. 

Do not allow seed to form or the 
blooming period will be much short- 
ened. 

I find that seed of the new early 
flowering sorts, comes into bloom 
much sooner and keeps at it longer 
than the old-fashioned kinds. 


Mary C. SHAW, (Calif.) 





Index for 1927 will be ready soon 
after this issue is printed. Have you 
sent ten cents for your copy? 





The Perennial Asters 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


mas Daisies, are unrivalled for 


ie Perennial Asters, or Michael- 
in Autumn, 


garden decoration 
and the new varieties when well 
known, will be very popular. The 
flowers are much larger, and there is 
a great improvement in color, also 
many varieties are suitable for pot 
culture. 


Michaelmas Daisies do best in rich, 
well-manured soil, and should be di- 
vided each year for best results. Also 
they should be disbudded for large 
flowers. 


They are propagated by cuttings and 
division. Many good sorts can be se- 
lected from a batch of seedlings, from 
seed sown under glass in early Spring, 
if the seed is from a good source. 
Many seedlings flower the first year, 
and all flower during the second. 

A good way to grow Michaelmas 
Daisies is to set out strong rooted 


cuttings, as illustrated at A, in clumps 
of six, about a foot apart each way, 
then strong stems and large flowers 
are produced. 








DISBUD FOR LARGE FLOWERS 
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Questions About Irrigation 


To THE EDITOR :— 

1.—What kind of a pump is necessary? 

2.—What kind of a gasoline engine is necessary? 

3.—Is a storage tank necessary, or can the 
water be pumped directly into the pipes which 
empty on the garden? 

4.—What kind of sprinkling devices are fastened 
on the pipe and how far apart should they be? 

5.—How far apart should the lines of pipe be 
in the garden? 

6.—Should the pipe be placed close to the ground 
or elevated above the ground, and if elevated 
above the ground, how much? 

7.—Would water pumped from a well into the 
pipes and directly on the perennial plants such 
as the Peony, Iris, Delphinium, etc., be too cold, 
or is it necessary to pump it into a tank to be 
warmed by the sun before it is used? 

8.—Where can the little spraying devices which 
are placed in the pipes be obtained? 

9.—How costly is a sprinkling outfit for about 
three acres? H. V. M., (Mo.) 

Answer :—As the Editor has had more 
than ten years’ experience with the over- 
head system of irrigating, perhaps he 
can answer some of the questions in a 
rough way at least. 

1.—Any kind of a pump that will fur- 
nish a pressure of 50 to 60 pounds per 
square inch continuously for the space to 
be irrigated. 

2.—Any kind of a gasoline engine that 
will drive the pump will answer the 
purpose. The cheaper engines seem to 
be satisfactory for this purpose. An ad- 
justment of the power of the engine to 
the capacity of the pump and pressure is 
necessary. This is an engineering prob- 
lem which cannot be handled in a few 
words. 

38.—No storage tank is necessary as 
water may be pumped directly into the 
nozzle lines. A relief valve with a spring 
on it is necessary, or at least desirable. 

4.—The overhead system of irrigating 
has small brass nozzles, with openings 
about the size of a large pin, placed 
about four feet apart on the pipe lines. 

5.—With a pressure of about 50 
pounds to the square inch and the pipes 
elevated on posts, say seven feet above 
the ground, the irrigation lines may be 
60 feet apart. 

6.—The Editor has all of his irrigation 
lines elevated about seven feet above the 
ground to allow for plowing and culti- 
vating, but many have their lines on or 
near the ground and removable from one 
field to another. The Editor’s lines are 
permanently fixed on pipe posts set in 
concrete. 

7.—It is believed that there is no 
damage from water pumped from a well, 
so far as chilling the plants is con- 
cerned, as the water in fine streams or 
Strays is pretty thoroughly warmed by 
the air before it reaches the plants. The 
Editor has irrigated at nearly all times 
of day and night and on both cloudy and 
sunshiny days, and has never noticed any 
damage. This does not mean that there 
would not be damage under certain con- 
ditions. 

No tank is necessary, either for warm- 
ing the water or any other purpose. 

8.—It is no true function of a maga- 
zine to give information as to where 
various mechanical devices may be had. 
This should be told by the advertising 
section and unless those who sell this 
apparatus are willing to pay for adver- 
tising space, they will not get advertising 
in THE FLOWER GROWER. 


9.—No statements can be made as to 
cost of an irrigating system for three 
acres as it depends on circumstances, 
character of installation, etc., but it is 
believed that the people who sell irrigat- 
ing systems give some rough figures on 
cost per acre. 

My outfit has been purchased at dif- 
ferent times and installed under my 
supervision. I have done the necessary 
engineering in connection with same, but 
I would not recommend this for the aver- 
age gardener. The irrigation people 
ought to supply a drawing showing size 
of pipe, space, etc., to fit the plot of 
ground. It is no simple matter to lay 
out such an outfit and get it to work 
properly, although men with fair mechan- 
ical ability can easily do so. My own 
experience is rather extensive in this line 
because I have handled hundreds of miles 
of pipe in connection with refrigerating 
work. The flow of liquids in pipes is 
part of my engineering experience. 

No doubt but that many readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER have irrigating 
systems and can offer suggestions which 
I have not thought of. Some definite 
figures as to frequency of irrigating for 
different crops and different kinds of soil 
might be interesting. 

MADISON COOPER 





Wardian Case for Delicate Plants 


To THE EpITOR:— 


What does a Wardian Case consist of, and 
where obtainable? I am interested in growing of 
Selaginellas (club moss). These plants are re- 
minders of the prehistoric coal age, and need heat 
and moisture and very little sunlight. They are 
quite impossible to handle under house conditions. 
It is advised to grow them in Wardian Cases, but 
I have not been able to find anything about what 
a Wardian Case is. 

H. D. &., (Y.) 


Answer:—A Wardian Case is a nearly 
airtight case with glass sides and top, 
originally used for transporting plants 
on long sea voyages. It was invented 
about 1836 by N. B. Ward, who pub- 
lished a book about it in London in 1842. 
Such cases maintain nearly uniform con- 
ditions of moisture and temperature, and 
are used in greenhouses to grow filmy 
Ferns, a very delicate and beautiful class, 
Selaginellas and other foliage specimens 
that need a very moist and close atmos- 
phere and unvarying conditions. 

Years ago Wardian Cases were very 
fashionable for drawing-room conserva- 
tories in England, and to a limited de- 
gree in this country, being arranged on 
a stand of ornamental character. Filled 
with Ferns, Selaginellas, Fittonias, Pep- 
eromias, and similar and small foliage 
plants they were very decorative, but it 
is many years since we have seen one, 
and we do not find these cases offered 
for sale. 

Such a case may be made of glass 
fitted into a wooden frame, like a rec- 
tangular aquarium, but with a removable 
lid, also of glass, framed with wood. 
There should be a box, metal lined, about 
6 in. deep, in which the plants are set. 
Those we recollect were about 20 in. 
high, and perhaps 30 in. long. Careful 
watering and very discreet airing kept 
delicate plants in good condition, and the 
Selaginellas flourish wonderfully so 
grown. Dealers in greenhouse requisites 
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used to carry Wardian Cases, but we do 
not see them advertised now. Construc- 
tion is simple, though the large sheets of 
glass required for the sides are not 
cheap.— (Rural New-Yorker) 


EpiTor’s Note:—Thomas Sheward has sent me 
drawings and descriptions of several Wardian 
Cases, and these will be used as soon as space can 
be found for same. 





Cutting Tops off Glad 
Bulbs When Digging 


To THE EpitTor :— 

Do you think it better to cut the Glad stalks 
in the field as they are dug up or do you advise 
letting them dry after being dug and then cutting 
off the stalks? The latter is quite a job when 
one has many bulbs. H. A. Rapp, (N.Y.) 

Answer :—It is my impression that all 
of the largest and best-informed com- 
mercial growers, or at least nearly all of 
them, admit the desirability of cutting 
the tops or stalks off Gladiolus bulbs 
when digging. It is almost necessary 
from a practical standpoint, as the 
handling of named varieties especially, 
with the tops on would be cumbersome, 
expensive and would result in a greater 
liability of mixing. 

It has been argued that there is some 
advantage in_leaving tops on until the 
bulbs dry, but this cannot be analyzed 
or proven successfully, either from a 
practical or scientific standpoint. 

My own practice is to cut the tops 
off the bulbs on removing them from the 
ground. The bulbs are dropped into a 
screen and the tops left on the ground 
for attention later. Tops should be cut 
off close to the bulbs with little or no 
stub left. The stub is a nuisance after 
the bulb is dry, and occupies space un- 
necessarily. 


MADISON COOPER 





Climbing Roses Near Hedge 


To THE EpiTor :— 

Would like to ask if climbing Roses can be 
planted in or near a hedge so as to train the 
Roses over the hedge. If so, what are the best 
varieties for this purpose? L. O’L., (Wash.) 

Answer:—Almost any of the Wich- 

uraiana climbers will grow over a hedge. 
Those of the Multiflora group usually 
have too stiff stems to manage easily in 
such a location. Dorothy Perkins, Ex- 
celsa, White Dorothy, Paradise, Evan- 
geline, Hiawatha, Milky Way, Alberic 
Barbier, Aviateur Bleriot, or any other 
climbing Rose of similar habit should 
do very well if planted in a hedge. 
_ Good strong Rose plants should be used 
in order that they may have the vigor to 
contend with a well-established plant, 
and the hedge itself ought to be pretty 
well established before the Roses are ad- 
mitted to it, or the Roses will overgrow 
it entirely. 





Fog a Menace to Aviation 
To THE EpiTor :— 


Within the past year I have often noticed the 
expression “fog a menace to the aviator.” It is 
sometimes made stronger and called a deadly 
menace. Can you inform me of just how fog may 
be considered dangerous and under what circum- 
stances? Can anything be done to remedy the 
situation ? 

E. D. B. 


Answer:—There are two ways in 
which dense fog may become a deadly 
menace to the aviator. Perhaps the most 
common way, over land, is the inability 
to locate flying fields and the inability 
to land safely in consequence. 

Another: danger or hazard is the fact 
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that the pilot may in dense fog lose his 
sense of the vertical and in extreme 
cases he may not be able to tell whether 
he is in a tail spin or flying on a vertical 
plane. All vision is apt to be very poor 
in dense fog and the inability to cor- 
rectly read the instruments on the plane 
may lead to sudden tragic results. 

An S. O. S., reporting one of the 
tragedies of the Pacific flights, recently 
reported coming out of a tail spin and 
that lights were out so instruments could 
not be seen, and almost immediately fol- 
lowed by another stuttered S. O. S. and 
went into another spin ending in the 
Pacific ocean and oblivion. 

It is said that instruments for indi- 
cating a level keel may become uncertain 
under the influence of centrifugal action 
even if they can be read. 

Experiments have been carried on for 
a number of years along the line of dis- 
sipating land fogs but so far without 
satisfactory results. Of course the 
menace of fogs, over the Atlantic ocean 
especially, we cannot hope to remedy, but 
it is possible that some method may 
eventually be found to overcome the 
menace of land fog over flying or land- 
ing fields. 

JOHN S. HAZEN 





Prim Glads Under 
Glass in the South 


To THE EDiTor :— 

When would I have to plant Prims in a small 
house with average heat of about sixty degrees 
to have them bloom by Easter? 

I want to try some experimentally to see if 
they can be sold locally. I am in a town of a 
little over 2500 counting colored population. 

What do Glad blooms generally sell for by the 
dozen? I cannot expect city prices. 

JULIAN P. BRANCH, (Tenn.) 

Answer:—Prim Glads under glass 
should bloom from large bulbs in 60 to 
70 days, possibly some very early vari- 
eties in less; and some later varieties, of 
course, will require longer, and small 
bulbs will also require longer than large 
ones. 

Prices on Gladiolus cut flowers depend 
altogether on location and season. Dur- 
ing the flush of the outdoor season about 
fifty cents per dozen retail seems to be a 
very general price. Extra nice stock 
sometimes brings seventy-five cents and 
one dollar per dozen during the Sum- 
mer. Greenhouse-grown Glads_ should 
not sell for less than one dollar per dozen 
anywhere and from that up to two dol- 
lars or even three dollars per dozen. In 
the South where the difficulties of grow- 
ing, and the cost of heat is less, a price 
of $1.50 to $2.00 per dozen ought to be 
reasonable. ‘ 

— (EDITOR) 





Seaweed as Fertilizer 


To THE EpiTor :— 

Would you inform me as to the fertilizing value 
of Seaweed? I am in a position to obtain a 
quantity of it and am contemplating making a 
compost heap consisting of old leaves, Seaweed, 
muck and garden refuse such as pea and bean 
vines. I wish to know whether this compost 
would be acid and would need lime? 

P. J. M. 

Answer:—There are several different 
kinds of Seaweed and they vary in com- 
position. Generally they are deficient in 
phosphorus, fairly rich in potash and 
with about as much nitrogen as stable 
manure, with a few kinds carrying twice 
as much. As a rule it will rank as a 
potash thanure. You remember that dur- 
ing the war large quantities of potash 


were obtained from Seaweed on the 
Pacific Coast. It has been figured that 
if all the Seaweed thrown up out of the 
ocean along the coast could be used we 
would not need to import any. 

Along the New England coast great 
quantities of Seaweed were formerly 
used, both direct and as a compost. In 
some cases it was scattered directly on 
grass or grain fields or plowed under 
for Potatoes. It was called better than 
manure for Potatoes since the salt 
which it contained seemed to prevent 
scab and other Potato diseases. The 
small shells which cling to the Seaweed 
had some effect in liming the land. The 
writer of this can easily remember how 
after an easterly storm the farmers 
would yoke up their ox teams and go to 
the shore after loads of Seaweed. 


As a compost the weed was mixed with 
old sods, vines, leaves, manure or any- 
thing that would decay rapidly. The salt 
in the Seaweed is likely to make such 
compost acid and it is better to use lime 
seattered all through the pile. When 
the Seaweed is used alone layers about a 
foot deep are made and lime scattered 
all over each layer with manure or sods 
added. The compost is forked over two 
or three times before used and when 
it can be obtained fish waste is added. 
It is used finally like manure and it is 
good practice to use bone or acid phos- 
phate with it. The modern use of chem- 
ical fertilizers has led most of the farm- 
ers along the coast to give up the use 
of Seaweed. 

It is, however, one of the means of 
bringing back out of the ocean part of 
the immense stores of plant food which 
are washed out of the soil and carried 
to the ocean. These aquatic plants utilize 
part of the wasted plant food and may 
bring it back to the earth. Wheeler tells 
in his book on fertilizers how on an 
island off the coast of France, cattle are 
kept in great numbers. The dung is not 
used for growing crops but is used as 
fuel. The ashes of this dung are mixed 
with Seaweed and used as manure! In 
Iceland and nearby islands the houses 
are thatched with straw. Stoves are 
seldom used—open fires being kept inside 
the houses. The smoke finds its way up 
through the thatched roof and this 
thatch is used as manure, since it holds 
the sulphate of ammonia and other ma- 
terials which are leached out of the 
smoke. This gives us an idea of how 
food could be produced for twice the 
world’s present population if all natural 
fertilizers were saved.—(Rural New- 
Yorker) 





Moss in Garden 


To THE EbITOR :— 

We are troubled somewhat with a moss forma- 
tion in our garden, particularly near a couple of 
large Oak trees, and also near our Grapevines. 
We have used Lime but this does not seem to 
overcome the difficulty. Can you suggest some 
method of overcoming the difficulty? 

J. L. Reynotps, (N. J.) 

Answer:—Lime ought to help some. 
Your trouble may be caused by too much 
shade, the extremely wet season we have 
had, or lack of drainage. It may be a 
combination of all three. 

Continuous cultivation of the soil 
throughout the season will aid greatly in 
aeration and destroying any fungous 
growth but if the ground is not well 
drained or if the shade is too great, cul- 
tivation alone will not be sufficient. 

— (EDITOR) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state. 
ment of facts and definite information is desired, 











QUESTIONS 


COLD STORAGE OF GLADIOLUS BULBS 


I know that Gladioli bulbs are carried 
in cold storage, but do not know to what 
extent nor do I know with what degree 
of success. 

If you have the data at hand, I would 
like a full statement of all the necessary 
facts involved in the cold storage of 
Gladioli bulbs. 

This will include at least the following 
points; 1st, How do such bulbs perform 
after having been in cold storage for 
considerable time; 2nd, If there is a dif- 
ference in results depending upon the 
kind of storage, including moisture con- 
tent, temperature, etc., what kind of stor- 
age has produced the best results; 3rd, 
How long after digging and how dry 
should the bulbs be before placing in 
storage; 4th, In what size and shape con- 
tainers, how constructed and whether 
closed or ventilated, should the bulbs be 
placed for storage; 5th, What, if any, 
special attention do the bulbs require 
during storage; 6th, How soon after re- 
moval from cold storage should the bulbs 
be planted to bring best results; 7th, Any 
other points I have not mentioned. 


J. W. H., (So. Calif.) 
EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


Although I was in the cold storage 
business for many years, I am unable to 
answer the above questions from actual 
experience. I offer the brief suggestion 
that a temperature of about 40 degrees 
is best, that the bulbs should be well- 
cured before storage, and that they 
should be packed in some sort of a con- 
tainer which would protect them from di- 
rect contact with the air of the storage 
room. 

Then I offer the further suggestion that 
any plant life which has been cold stored 
past its dormant period will show un- 
usual activity when placed under the 
proper conditions for growth; and this 
will answer the question as to whether 
a period of time should elapse between 
removing from the storage and putting 
into the ground. 

Will offer the further suggestion that 
cold storage of any product is not, by 
any means, a simple matter, and that 
perfect results may not be secured with- 
out considerable care, attention and ex- 
perimental work. 

If those who have had experience with 
the cold storage of Gladiolus bulbs, or 
any other kind of bulbs for that matter, 
will help others by writing a brief ac- 
count of their experience for publication 
in this magazine, it will be appreciated 
by many. 


TROUBLE WITH SNAPDRAGONS 
AND DELPHINIUMS 


My Snapdragons in full bloom showed 
occasional plants that gradually wilted 
and died. I could see no signs of in- 
sects or disease. A friend reports the 
same trouble. What is it and what can 
be done for it? 

I also had a few Delphiniums which 
did not fully expand their flowers and 
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seemed unable to open, the edges of the 

tals turning back. These plants, two 
or three of them as I remember x; 
ploomed well in June, I am almost cer- 
tain. The Spring was wet, the Summer 
was dry, (very dry,) and the Fall was 


t. 

5 used fine bone meal about the plants 
shortly before the rains began this Fall. 
We had very little sunshine for three 
weeks preceding this trouble referred to. 
If anyone knows what makes the Del- 
phinium bloom so peculiarly, will be glad 
to have them tell me. I have wondered 
if they just grow that way sometimes on 
particular plants, or if they resented 
some unfavorable condition. 


Mrs. Cuas. B. H. MILLER, (IIl.) 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY IN ARKANSAS 


Please give some suggestions on care 
of Lily-of-the-Valley. I bought five 
roots from a prominent Pittsburg dealer. 
Gave two to our local nurseryman, and 
lanted the other three; one in a bed on 
northwest side of the house, where it gets 
only afternoon sun. Iris and Snowdrops 


flourish in this bed, but Chrysanthe- 
mums, perennial Peas, Tulips and Glads 
won’t live. Planted other two in row 
which gets the sun most of the day. 
Bearded Iris, Daffodils, Mums, and Clove 
Pinks flourish in this row, also Poppies; 
but Spanish Iris and Crocus die out. 
The Lily-of-the-Valley grew well that 
first season but did not bloom. Has not 
been seen since. 

Planted Crocus as per directions. 
Bloomed like floral firecrackers first sea- 
son, but have not been seen since. Grass 
was not mown over Crocus, and they 
were allowed to mature and die down 
naturally. 

The nurseryman had identically the 
same experience with the two roots I 
sent him, while other Lily-of-the-Valley 
in the same row are making normal 
growth year after year. Do you suppose 
the roots need to be acclimated to our 
mild Winters? 

LAURA D. CoLe, (Ark.) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


Would appreciate information in THE 
FLOWER GROWER regarding the Night- 
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blooming Cereus. We recently had one 
of these plants bloom with three flowers 
and it lasted for one night only. 


F. J. GRIFFITH, (Md.) 
EDITOR’s NOTE:— 


The Night-blooming Cereus, as I un- 
derstand it, blooms but one night only 
and its blooms are comparatively infre- 
quent. Will some reader who has had 
success with this plant tell us more about 
it, its culture, growth, etc.? 


TROUBLE WITH HOUSE HYDRANGEAS 


I would like someone to tell me what is 
wrong with my House Hydrangea. Last 
Spring the leaves took on a moldy and 
spotted appearance; and, after a time, 
dropped off. Several of the plants died. 


Mrs. ANNA HAZEN, (N.Y.) 


FLOWERS FOR WINTER BOUQUETS 


Would like some new ideas regarding 
flowers for winter bouquets, either Ever- 
lastings or others. 

I recently saw some for sale among 
which were Evergreens, said to have 





Pennsylvania Colonial Four-room House* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


SUCCESSFUL home is a combina- 
A tion of a pleasing, well-designed 

exterior and a good practical plan. 
Good construction is the third necessary 
element. This house, design 4-A-13, has 
been carefully designed so as to provide 
a workable plan for a small family. The 
designer has proportioned the windows, 


doors, and walls of the house and has 


added the little touches that take it dis- 
tinctly out of the class of the common- 
place. At the same time every acknowl- 
edgment has been given to the necessity 
of sound and economical construction. 
Therefore this little house has proved to 
of ‘’ of the most highly desired of its 
ind. 

The design of the house brings out the 
natural beauty of the wood finish. The 
wide siding gives a splendid texture to 


the walls. A_ so-called Germantown 
hooded roof, broken to emphasize the en- 
trance, recalls the old Pennsylvania 
houses. Its style is not a slavish fol- 
lowing of a tradition. However, it is 
reminiscent of Pennsylvania Dutch archi- 
tecture. 

The plan provides four excellent rooms, 
two of them being bedrooms, and in ad- 
dition there is a commodious sun porch. 
This might be an open porch if it were 
desired to decrease expense. In addition 
there is a good size dining alcove off the 
kitchen. The alcove should be sunny and 
pleasant because of the two windows at 
the head of the built-in table. Linen 
may be kept under the seats and china 
in a closet above the seats. The living 
room is a splendid room with large open 
fireplace at one end. This has built-in 
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bookcases at one side and a little cup- 
board built into the chimney on the other. 


There is plenty of space here for a 
family of three or four. The bedroom 
to the left might readily be made into a 
sewing room with a modern folding bed 
designed to go into the large closet. In 
this way the accommodations of the 
house may be increased. Closet space is 
especially good. In one bedroom there 
is a three door built-in wardrobe. 


It also is possible to extend the accom- 
modation by fitting up space in the attic. 
A stairway leads to this area. The ridge 
of the roof is high enough to permit a 
good size bedroom, a hall, a storage 
room, and a closet in the second floor. 


This particular plan is extremely 
flexible. It may be swung around in vari- 
ous ways to get different effects. Other 
exteriors for this plan are contained in 
the collection from which this design was 
taken. 

The house should be placed so that the 
living room and sun porch have southern 
exposure. 


‘The construction is wood frame with 
wide siding as a finish, shingle or com- 
position roof, and cement base course. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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been treated with a preservative to pre- 
vent their browning and dropping off. 
Would like to know what this preserva- 
tive may be. 

Mrs. ANNA HAZEN, (N.Y.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT GARDEN POOLS 


Have read a number of articles on 
Pools, etc. I would be interested in 
knowing whether or not they should be 
in the shade or in the open. Would also 
like to put Goldfish in the Pool and prop- 
agate them for the “fun” of it. Would 
the Goldfish ordinarily purchased be 
O. K. for Pools, or should they be pur- 
chased purposely for such? 

How much sand, gravel, or earth 
should be put in the bottom, and about 
how much water? 


A. A. MIpDAUGH, (Ohio) 


GERANIUMS DO NOT BLOOM 


Have grown Geraniums from cuttings 
for several years, but have never been 
able to get them to bloom although the 
plants appeared quite healthy. Soil in 
the pots is changed at different times 
and fertilizer added, but with no good re- 
sults. I would appreciate it very much 
if some reader could tell me what should 
be done to produce blooms. 


L. S. SCHEINDLINGER, (Penna.) 


HYDRANGEA DOES NOT GROW 


We have bought Hydrangeas (sup- 
posed to be Paniculata grandiflora) but 
are disappointed in them as they seem to 
be dwarf, and producing small blooms. 
Where we are, others have many fine 
Hydrangeas with large, fine bloom. We 
have good farm land, black soil, and 
plenty of manure of all kinds. 

Will some reader offer suggestions? 


H. F. THomaAs, (Ohio) 


WORM ON COLUMBINE 


I am looking for information concern- 
ing a worm about an inch long and of a 
pink tinge which destroys a large part 
of my long-spurred Columbine, after our 
second flowering season, by eating out 
the inside of the crowns and large roots. 

Would like to know the origin and 
any possible means of preventing the 
depredation. Can any reader give me 


information? 
H. P. GILBERT, (Vt.) 


THE CARE OF AZALEAS 


I have an Azalea which I bought from 
a florist last February. He said after 
it finished blooming to set it in the 
ground in the pot and not give it any 
special fertilizer or different earth. I 
have followed directions, but I am afraid 
I am going to lose it. Will someone tell 
me if there is anything I can do for the 
plant? Mrs. May RosBerts, (Ont.) 


EpITor’s NOTE:— 

The Azalea probably needs a resting 
period after blooming, and the fact that 
it did not grow promptly may mean that 
it will do better when it does start. Will 
someone with experience with Azaleas 
throw additional light on this subject? 


CULTURE OF TRITOMA 


I should like some information on the 
culture and growth of Tritoma, also 
ealled Redhot-poker, Flame Flower or 
Torch Lily. 


I saw it advertised with perennial 
plants and flowers and it appealed to me 
because of its brilliant and unusual col- 
ors and showy growth, and I would like 
to have it in my garden. 

Any information as to its cultivation 
will certainly be appreciated. 


Mrs. HAROLD S. Morris, (Wash.) 


WHITE FLY ON PLANTS 


Will someone tell me what to do for 
White Flies on the underside of the 
leaves of my plants? 

I have sprayed with Black-leaf 40, but 
do not get rid of them. 


H. M. BILLINGs, (Conn.) 


FALL OR WINTER PLANTING OF 
SWEET PEAS 


I am desirous of knowing what depth 
trenches should be dug, what kind of 
fertilizer should be used, and how it 
should be placed and at what depth 
Sweet Pea seed should be planted. 

Soil I have is rich and the ground slop- 
ing due South with good drainage. 

Would like to hear from those who 
have had experience with fall planting 
and who have made a success of it. Is 
it a fact that fall planting gets better 
results and earlier bloom? 


M. J. B., (Penna.) 


INOCULATION OF SWEET PEAS 


I have had the pleasure of reading a 
copy of the February 1927 issue, and on 
page 64 it says to “inoculate the seeds 
before sowing.” 

Can you tell me what the writer used 
to do this? 

GEORGE H. MITCHELL, (Ont.) 


EpItTor’s NoTE:— 


The inoculation of peas, beans, etc., 
before using for seed has been practiced 
to some extent, but exactly how much 
is not known to me. Will some reader 
who is familiar with this practice tell 
us more about it? 

It is my understanding that at one 
time the experiment stations of the dif- 
ferent states could furnish inoculated 
soil or material for the inoculation of the 
so-called leguminous plants. 


BIRD (?) FOR IDENTIFICATION 


Every Fall since living here some Bird 
has visited us; this year its first call was 
heard Aug. 30th; it was gone Nov. 10th. 
The call has been counted, from eight to 
twenty peeps, like a small chicken or a 
frog. The calls come from different trees 
seeming to answer each other; at differ- 
ent hours, 8 a. m.-4 p. m., 11 p. m.- 
3 a. m. 

Neighbors say “bats;” others “fall 
peepers or frogs”; someone called it the 
“Teacher Bird.” 

Some Birds were seen at the bird bath, 
smaller than Robins larger than Spar- 
rows, of a plain dark color but no one 
can get near them. 

Is it some migratory Bird, and of what 
kind? 

Mrs. D. H. WIESNER, (So. N.Y.) 


PLANT WANTED 


Two years ago the Gov’t Plant Bureau 
sent me 40 Hibiscus plants introduced 
from the Hawaiian Islands. I would like 
to do some hybridizing with these plants 
and would like to use Hibiscus mutabilis 
for a parent. I cannot trace any of these 
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DAHLIA SEED 


No better seed grown anywhere at 
any price. 


J. L. CALLAGHAN 
3408 Webster St. - Oakland, Calif, 














Blue Spruces 


Grow Your Own 
100 “‘Babies’”’ for less than cost of one specimen, 
Send for Price List 
POMEROY BLUE SPRUCE GARDENS 


New Milford, Conn. 
collect only 


10 CACTI "= 


handsome table gardens. Illustrated cat- 
alogue, and package mixed Cactus seeds, 
25c. DESERT PLANT CO., Station A. 
Box 95, El Paso, Texas. 





tie 





Beautiful Rare 
specimens, ex- 
press charges 














GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
5 Varieties Pompon Dahlias, each labeled_$1.50 
6 Largest flowered giant Dahlias, ea. lab._ 6.75 
Cash with order. Delivery in May. 
Pioneer in the selection of stuntless varieties 
of Dahlias and Originator of Dahlia ratings. Put 
your name on our mailing list and get our 
1928 Dahlia Book. 


HARLEY T. PECK - - Lebanon, Ohio 








SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable else- 
where. Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON - Painesville, Ohic 








TEN CACTI 


All clean, healthy plants, suitable for 
potting—correctly named and no two 
alike—express collect, for $1.00. 

Free List of Unusual Plants 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 


Mountain Park - New Mexico 








miakes PLANT LABEL <ooa: 


It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must not girdle 
the Plant—We Have It. 

Complete sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 


2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 








- HARDY 


WILD FLOWERS 


More than 100 uncommon varieties, 
over half of which are natural rock 
plants. Rare native Iris, Cacti, Yuccas, 
Succulents and Ferns. 


Write for descriptive list. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg . ~ Texas 
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Years ago I had it but lost it 


plants. 
when the salt waters of the bay flooded 
my garden. : nie 
The flower looks like a double Hibiscus 
that is white in the morning, pink at 
noon, and deep red at night; and then 


its little life is over. It is in many 
southern gardens but I do not know 
which ones. I am sure some plant lover 
will help me out in this quest. 

Mar1AN A. McApow, (Punta Gorda, 
Florida) 





ANSWERS 


PLANT DROPS LEAVES 


Answering J. W. Rittenhouse in the 
February issue: 

The cause of Coleus dropping its leaves 
is probably lack of ventilation. The 
Coleus needs a lot of air and a room tem- 
perature of 50° to 55° at night. 

J. OBERT, (N. J.) 


MUSA ENSETE FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. E. I. M., in the Feb- 
ruary issue: 

Seeds should be soaked over night and 
the temperature maintained at 70°. 
Don’t let them dry out. Out of ten seeds 
you should get six to grow. 


J. OBERT, (N. J.) 


TULIPS DO NOT BLOOM 


Mrs. Purdy’s inquiry, page 392, Au- 
gust, is faulty. Tulips do not come up 
with two leaves. If too small to bloom, 
they come up with one leaf. If large 
enough to bloom, they come up with a 
stem ,and the stem has leaves. 


If leaves came up without stems, there 
is a bulb at the base of every leaf. Those 
bulbs of which the leaf is large will give 
flowers next year, unless some mishap 
befalls. 

Any Tulip bulb that sends up a stem, 

had a blossom bud fully prepared for 
blooming. If the flower failed to ma- 
terialize, it might have been destroyed 
by disease in the bud, but no bud was 
observed, so that could not have been the 
trouble. When the stem comes up with- 
out a bud, it is because the bulb had to 
suffer exposure to heat of some sort be- 
tween seasons. Bulbs must be kept cool, 
and must. not be exposed to hot sunshine. 
If left over without digging, the ground 
should be kept shaded, most easily by 
growing plants or weeds. 
If flowering bulbs were planted, and 
single leaves came up, the bulbs met with 
some accident after planting which made 
the bulbs divide. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


PROPAGATING AZALEA FROM CUTTINGS 


Answering S. L. Simons, (S. Car.,): 

Azalea cuttings are rooted in Southern 
Alabama and Mississippi in large quan- 
tities. Putting the cuttings in a shady 
place might do for a few cuttings. Where 
large numbers are handled frames are 
built, usually under a slat-house.’ A 
couple of 2 x 6 are laid down on the 
ground edgeways, the width of the sash, 
boards are placed across, making a floor 
leaving a full quarter of an inch between 
each board for the drainage. The sides 
of the frame are now put on. Spagnum 
moss is littered over the floor to keep the 
sand from falling through the cracks, 


two or more inches of coarse sifted sand 
is spread, watered, and packed down. 
The cuttings are now put in close to- 
gether, watered, and the sash put on, a 
burlap being spread over the sash. 

A small hot water boiler and piping 
would be most serviceable. 


H. W. S., (N.Y.) - 


EARLINESS OF PEONIES 


In reply to Mrs. Wm. McLaughlin, 
Page 145, March, 1927: 

Dessert lists anomala and smouthii as 
the same. It is a single red flower, very 
early. As to whether it or tenuifolia is 
earlier, I do not know, but there would 
be only a difference of a day or two, I 
am sure. Both are earlier than officin- 
alis, I think. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


ANSWER TO YUCCA INQUIRY 


In answer to Mrs. W. L. M., (N. J.,): 

As the Yucca is a native of the dry 
and arid country in West Texas and 
Mexico and other states, a great many 
lose a heavy fine plant by too much 
watering. Give them better drainage 
and in a location where they will get 
sunshine to keep the roots healthy. 

Sand and gravel mixed, constitute a 
good soil for the Yucca. Many are 
grown in yards here, but always in high 
and dry places. 


Mrs. A. N. HARKRIDER, (Texas) 


ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE HOUSE 


Answering Mrs. Eva Gilstrap, (Mo.,): 
Oranges and Lemons raised from seed 
will bear, but for house culture it would 
be far preferable to get some of the 
dwarf early-fruiting varieties. These 











Claude Hansen, Jr., of Kansas, and a 
basket of Le marechal Foch Glads. Here 
is proof that the bulbs furnished with 
THE FLOWER GROWER under the combina- 
tion offers, actually “deliver the goods.” 
Mrs. Hansen, in sending the picture, 
writes as follows: 


“Le Marechal Foch Glads are won- 
derful. I have never seen a Gladiolus 
raised out-of-doors that is more perfect. 
All of my neighbors are equally enthusi- 
astic over it.” 











It Absolutely Pays You to Grow:- 
Pfitzer’s Triumph, Mrs. Van Konijnenburg, Yel- 
low Wonder, Albatros, Paul Pfitzer, Charles 
Dickens, Heavenly Blue, Troubadour, Herbstzau- 
ber, etc., all never disappointing Gladiolus nov- 
elties, to import under special permit. 
Illustrated catalogue free for serious growers! 
KONIJNENBURG & MARK INC. 

Noordwijk (Holland) 

111 Broad St. Room 805 


NEW YORK 





Miiuions of evergreens. Over 500 acres in 
our nurseries — evergreens exciusively. We 
have been evergreen specialists for 73 years— 
largest growers in America. Write for beau- 
tiful 1928 catalog with 40 illustrations in 
natural colors. Enclose 25 cents, which wilk 
be refunded on first order you may send us. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists— Largest Growers in 
America 
Box 317, Dundee, IIl. 
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Hir's EVERGREENS 





Unless Your Name 


is on our mailing list, you are missing 
something good—awfully good. 


WATERLOO BULB FARMS 
Waterloo, Iowa - - Box 165 














Rare Bulblets 


Gold Eagle 35 cents; Mary Frey $1; Mrs. Van 
Konynenburg 35 cents; Orchid Lady 80 cents; 
Pearl of California 35 cents; Rita Beck 25 cents; 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson 20 cents; Golden Dream 20 
cents; all priced per each; 12 at 10 times single 
rate; send for price list now ready. 


GEORGE W. SMITH 
3402 - 45th Ave. S. W. ~ Seattle, Wash. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford < - ~ N. J. 














WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS 
After years of importing seed direct from Watkin 
Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting exclu- 
sively the finest resulting plants for continued 
propagation, we offer seed excelled by none here 
or abroad. One hundred seeds in package, one 
dollar. Send for descriptive folder and price list 
of named varieties. 
WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 

Box 3380 - - Portland, Oregon 








HUMPHREY’S 
FLOWER GARDENS 


We have a nice lot of planting stock of 
some varieties by the 100 or 1000, but 
no wholesale list. Send for retail list. 


PATASKALA - - OHIO 
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7-Ft Delphinium 
Wrexham Hollyhock Flowered Hybrid 
Delphinium 
Wonderful shades of blue with mauve pink cen- 
ters in double and semi-double flowers 3” across. 
Mrs. Scott Elliott Longspurred Columbine 
Another famous hybrid, has very large cup, and 
spurs 3 to 5 inches long, in pastel shades of 
blue, rose, lavender, etc. 
6 of the above 1-year plants - $2.00 
6 of the above 2-year plants - 3.00 
On all orders received before March list, 1928, 
we will include 6 No. 1 Gladioli. Orders filled in 
rotation, so place your order today. 
Seeds of above Delphinium, 100 seeds____- $1.00 
Seeds of above Columbine, 200 seeds .___ 
Spring Catalog on Request—No C.O.D. 


H. R. LAWRENCE, Rt. 2, Elmhurst, IIl. 
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will bear at an earlier age, and the trees 
will remain of a size that they can be 
kept in tubs, to be taken indoors over 
Winter. It would save time to buy 
young plants of these from some com- 
mercial greenhouse. 


L. M. BELSER, (Ark.) 


TIME TO PLANT DAFFODILS 
Answering J. A., (Ont.,) July, 1926, 
FLOWER GROWER, page 332: 


Time to plant Daffodils is whenever 
the bulbs are given you, in the ground, 
outdoors. In Ontario they will need 
winter protection. 

B. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


TRAPS FOR MOLES 


Answering “Remedy for Moles 
Wanted,” July, 1926, FLOWER GROWER, 
page 332: 

Mole traps properly managed will get 
the Moles. Directions come attached 


to the traps. 
B. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


SUGGESTION FOR PAINTING GARDEN 
STAKES 


The drawings and information below 
were sent in by L. H. Thralls, (Ind.) 


Stakes 6Ft.Long by 15X2 in. 





d/ 
\ Held in position by nails 
driven in horses makin; 
it possible to paint 3 
(or more) stakes on one 
side at one time, 


J] paint down: one foot from top with - 
white paint, (on one side only.) After 
it is thoroughly dry I go over with -- 
dark green paint and while still -- 
wet I take a piece of wood sharpened 
like a pencil and write the name,class, 
color, average price and rating on the 
space ai top. This forces the wet 
green paint from the underneath 
coat of white and looks like ~ -~ 
stenciled markers. These green 
painted markers are permanent,-~ 
neat and inexpensive. They can be 
made and painted at a cost of $8.90 
per 100 in our locality. 


DAHLIA SIMILAR TO JERSEY BEAUTY 


In answer to H. C. Armstrong, (IIl.): 

While not the same as Jersey Beauty, 
the variety Eliza Clarke Bull is a good 
pure white decorative Dahlia. It is a 
free bloomer on splendid stems, and is 
of large size, seven to eight inches, and 
good depth. 

It also has good keeping qualities in 
the garden or for cut flowers. We con- 
sider it the best Dahlia we grew in 1927. 

Have seen it listed in only two cata- 
logues. 

HOWARD POULSON, (Penna.) 


AMARYLLIS FROM SEED 


Have grown a number of Amaryllis 
from seed to blooming plants. I plant 
seed in a shallow box, cover lightly, and 
water lightly. After seeds are sprouted 
they should be allowed to grow until they 
produce small bulbs and then trans- 
planted to 4” pots with good drainage. 
Put small stones in the bottom of the 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


pots and use sandy loam and keep grow- 
ing well until they bloom. My plants 
required six years of growth before they 
bloomed. Do not let the bulbs become 
crowded for need of transplanting. Bone 
meal or liquid manure will help. 

I grow nearly everything I have from 
seed and have many varieties of. per- 
ennials, Lilies, etc., all grown from seed. 


Mrs. GEORGE WAGNER, ( Mich.) 


MILDEW ON ROSES 


Lois C. Smith, Md., asked about the 
moldy growth on the leaves of her Rose 
bushes. It is undoubtedly mildew. All 
the Killarneys are ‘particularly prone to 
this. Some say that planting them in 
clay will correct this but I have not tried 
that. They should be in a well-ventilated 
position and should be dusted with 
Massey dust—nine parts of dusting sul- 
phur to one of lead arsenate—every ten 
days beginning when the buds begin to 
swell and lasting through August. There 
are also several commercial preparations 
on the market which are equally good 
but slightly more expensive. 


(Mrs.) T. H. Lewis, (So. N.Y.) 


TO DESTROY ANTS 


Answering Elizabeth W. Smith: 

To get rid of Ants, get a small can of 
Carbon Bisulphide and pour into the 
hills, covering at once with a wet carpet 
or burlap bag. Leave covered about a 
day, which will let the fumes thoroughly 
penetrate the passages of the hill, and 
those particular Ants will not bother 
again. Sometimes it may cause a few 
dry spots in the grass for a short time. 


CLAUDE A. ADAMS, (IIl.) 


CARE OF LIBONIA 


Answering Mrs. Z. J. H., (Mass.,) in 
the August issue on the care of Libonia 
and Jacobinia coccinea: 

Libonia floribunda, the only species I 
ever heard of, is a greenhouse plant. The 
flowers are drooping and very ornamen- 
tal. The leaves will drop if the plant 
needs water. 

Jacobinia is a cross of Libonia and 
Sericographis, a dwarfer plant. The 
flowers have more red and less yellow 
than Libonia. They may be grown as 
house plants and bloom from November 
until Spring. They should be planted in 
rich loam. They are easily propagated 


‘by cuttings. 


ROBERT E. KruGer, (N. J.) 


HARDY AMARYLLIS 
I have had these plants ten or more 











Large Bulb Special 


Not old, but mature bulbs, 1% in. up. 
Three Bulbs at dozen rate; 25 at 100 rate. 
Bulbs per 
Fern Kyle 
Mrs. Leon Douglas 


Miss Spokane 

Hollyhock 

Rose Mary 

Mme. M. Sully 

Sulphur Frills 

Snow Glory 

K.’s Yellow Wonder 

Golden Dream 
Complete List of 150 choice varieties 

free on request. 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
2045 E. Couch St. - Portland, Oregon 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, ai 
Suburbanites, Truckers, #AgP 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit We 
Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 
1053-33rd Ave. S. E. - Minneapolis, Minn, 





Gladiolus growers should have a complete bound file of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER 








Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, ‘‘Flame,’”’? Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii”’ 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered. 
PANSY SEED, hand pollenized, 100 seeds $1.09 


VIEW ACRES -  Hamilten, Montana 
H. E. Jones List 


Now Ready 


Our Retail Illustrated Descriptive 
Gladiolus Catalogue 
Also Wholesaie list all sizes and Bulblets. 








New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Prop. 
SEABROOK - - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


We offer only GOOD new varieties and the best 
of the older favorites at prices surprisingly low. 


Calcium, N.Y 
January, 199g 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 





all 


Use Plantabbs. Amazing new discov- 
ery! Small, white, odorless tablets 
more powerful than finest fertil- 
izer or manure. One tablet to pot 
each week makes ferns, gerani- 
ums, begonias, all potted plants 

= grow like magic. 

FREE BOOK—32 pages, inter- 
esting, highly illustrated, tells 
how to raise and care for all 
potted plants—FREE with or- 
der. Large package Plantabbs, 
full winter supply, $1.00 post- 
paid. Guaranteed to improve 
your plants or money returned. 


PLANT PRODUCTS CO., 
317 Baker Bldg. - - 


our Plan 


thelr care” 
aad Cour 


free! | 


a 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Aw Maule Seeds teem 
with Vigorous, Healthy 
Life. Always they are 


Tested, always they are 

Guaranteed. For 51 years the 

favorite of thousands of farmers, 

and gardeners. For 51 years we 

have been selling the highest class 

seeds and bulbs at the lowest prices. 

All Maule Seeds are TESTED and 
BONDED with a Money-Back Offer. 


Mautle’s 1928 Seed Book Free 


Contains valuable garden information; 
pictures and describes more than a thou- 
sand varieties of the finest vegetable and 
flower seeds, bulbs, roots, roses, and 
shrubs. Write for your copy of Maule’s 
Seed Book Today; it’s Free. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
163 Maule Bullding, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ium, N.Y. 


ars and they have increased so that 
have divided them. This year has 
n very wet and cool and other plants 
on the south shut out the sun entirely; 
so they did not bloom. Now I am 
transplanting them to a location where 
they will have good sunshine and drain- 
. If the weather is hot or dry I 
gulch or shade, and if the soil is heavy, 
add sand and protect with leaves in 
inter. 
the W Mrs. IuirF, (Kans.) 


PLANTS FOR SHADE 


s, J. Denhauis, (N. C.,) inquired as to 
what plants would grow in the shade: 

She did not mention if shade was 
from trees or from the north side of a 


puilding. ; 

Qn the north side of my house are 
wing Laurel, Rhododendron, Fox- 
glove, Pansies, Henchea, Lily-of-the- 


Valley, Trillium, Lady’s Slippers, Snow- 
drops, Narcissus, English Daisies, Prim- 
roses, Iris, and several varieties of 
Ferns. : 

Under the trees are growing Nar- 
cissus, Iris, Wood Lilies, Columbine, 
Forget-me-nots and the smaller bulbs. 


CAROLYN H. STEVENS, (So. N.Y.) 


TO MAKE LILACS BLOOM 


Mrs. Pauline Root inquired as to how 
to make Lilacs bloom. Let her try a 
liberal dose (3 or 4 handfuls) of lime 
this Fall on the roots of each bush, work- 
ing it in. 

CAROLYN STEVENS, (So. N.Y.) 


MILLFOIL FOR GREENERY 


I have noticed several articles in THE 
FLOWER GROWER relative to greenery 
for Gladiolus. I find that the old- 
fashioned Millfoil (achillea) mixes in 


very nicely. 
H. F. E. (Wis.) 


PROPAGATING OLEANDERS 


Mrs. Lewis, (N.Y.,) asked about prop- 
agating Oleanders. 

About May, 1926, I cut some well- 
seasoned cuttings from a tree, (here we 
often have real trees 20 or more feet in 
height,) and placed them in a gallon can, 
in water only, in an open shed. They 
were very slightly shaded and water was 
added as it evaporated. In six or eight 
weeks they were nicely rooted and were 
planted out in the nursery row and 
several have been blooming for a month. 

The hardest old sticks were the first 
to root. These were cuttings about a 
foot long. Net results from 14 cuttings 
taken was 14 good plants growing. 

An ordinary fruit jar will do for a 


few cuttings. 
J. B. Hix, (Calif.) 





A Chat with the Publisher 


THREE AND FIVE YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The large number of.three-year and 
ve-year subscriptions coming into this 
office at the present time is most en- 
couraging. It shows not only approval 
of THE FLOWER GROWER as a magazine, 
but it implies confidence in me as pub- 
lisher, 

INDEX FOR 1927 


More orders for new index have been 
received, by several hundred per cent, 
than any year before. Readers are ap- 


parently just awakening to the fact that 
THE FLOWER GROWER is not an ordinary 
magazine, but comprises one of the best 
of reference works. And the 1927 index 
is a dandy. It is larger and more com- 
plete and more thorough than ever be- 
fore. We cannot hold it down to four 
pages this time. It will be an eight- 
page form. You will note that we num- 
bered almost 600 pages of reading matter 
in 1927. 


A QUESTION OF COMPARISON 


This brings us to the point of sug- 
gesting a comparison of the volume of 
THE FLOWER GROWER for 1927 with a 
like volume of any other publication any- 
where, both in quantity and quality of 
facts and information presented, and as 
a worth-while colle¢tion of literature and 
as a reference work. Tell your friends 
what THE FLOWER GROWER is in 
act. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


It seems necessary for me to often 
make apologies for length of the Queries 
and Answers department, but this month 
it is especially short. However, will try 
to make up for it next month. Do not 
overlook the fact that there is a lot of 
very valuable material in the Queries 
and Answers department every month. 


1928 JAPANESE CALENDARS 


The Japanese calendars have been go- 
ing out during the past month and they 
have been given a very hearty reception. 
Not only are these calendars unique but 
they are artistic; and do not overlook the 
fact that they are actually hand-painted. 
They could not be made otherwise. A 
pair of these calendars, not alike, are 
sent to present readers for a new sub- 
scription remitted for at the full rate 
of $2.00. 


PRUNING SHEARS AS A PREMIUM 


The pruning shears offered as a re- 
ward to present subscribers who send in 
a new subscription remitted for at the 
full rate of $2.00, are still available. 
Many subscribers have found this a very 
— way to secure a very useful 
tool. 

INTERVIEW YOUR LIBRARIAN 

Call on your librarian and suggest that 
THE FLOWER GROWER is the best collec- 
tion of literature available in magazine 
form at a low cost and should be in the 
reading-room of the library. 


ALSO TELL YOUR NEWS-DEALER 


Tell him that THE FLOWER GROWER 
sells continuously to a class of people 
who are substantial customers and steady 
readers. Every news stand ought to 
handle THE FLOWER GROWER. 


INDEXES AVAILABLE 
You can get the index for any year of 
THE FLOWER GROWER for a remittance of 
ten cents in stamps. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


See advertisement of this wonderful 
compilation on another page. It is posi- 
tively the best investment in horticul- 
tural literature. 


PLACE THE SUBSCRIPTION COUPONS 

I am dependent on my friends for their 
help in making THE FLOWER GROWER 
better known. My standard yellow sub- 
scription coupons should be in the hands 
of every reader who is willing to do a 
little missionary work in this direction. 
A supply will be furnished on request. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS PLEASE NOTE 
A few words of commendation, in your 


- 
¥ 
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FREE GARDEN BOOK 


PACKED WITH INFORMATION 
This FREE GARDEN BOOK is 
all about fruits, trees, shrubs, 
berries, grapes, vegetables and 
over 50 varieties of roses. De- 
scribes and pictures all best va- 
rieties, including many new ones. See 
Golden Winesap Apple, Red Irish Cobbler 
Potato and page on Nut Trees. Fourteen 
pages on flowers. Six pages on berries. 
Edition limited. Don’t miss this chance. 
Write for FREE GARDEN BOOK, Now. 

SONDEREGGER NURSERIES AND SEED HOUSE 

120 Court Street, Beatrice, Nebraska 

















$31.50 worth of Glads for $10 


To introduce our new ones we set aside 100 
largest bulbs of each of 4 as supremely beauti- 
ful Glads as were ever produced; “LITTLE 
NELL,” Gold-bronze, ““‘TEMPEST,” red striped, 
“WELLINGTON RD.,” orange striped, “DREAM- 
LAND,” salmon cream. One each given with 
100 PRIDE OF WANAKAH, assorted sizes, %” 
up, for $10.00. See full ad. in Dec. Flower 
Grower. Have now set aside another 100. These 
new creations will make the proudest spot in 


your garden. 
H. E. CHRISWELL 


Wanakah - - Hamburg P. O., N.Y. 








HOODACRES 


BUUEST GLADIOLI 


Badenia, all sizes, 5c up. Mrs. Van Konynen- 
burg, bulblets 30c ea. 
Hoodacres Delphinium catalog only. 
CHAS. F. BARBER - Troutdale, Oregon 
Location on Columbia River Highway 








SURPLUS GLADS 


of two amateur growers of many years’ exye- 
rience. Ruffolace, Minuet, Orchid, Golden 
Eagle, Golden Dream, Rozan and 100 other va- 
rieties must be sold for lack of room. Priced 
right and grown right. Will trade for anything 
we can use. Send for list. 

DR. D. R. MILLER AND H. A. PUFFER 


Bird Island, Minn. 


“January Glad Special,” $9.00 


Wm. G. Badger, 5 Bulbs, No. 4, and 25 Bits. 
Beatriz Michelena, 4 Bulbs, No. 8, and 30 Bits. 
Fastidious, 5 Bulbs, No. 2, and 50 Bits. 

Jno. T. McCutcheon, 4 Bulbs, No. 2, and 20 Bits. 
Giant Nymph, 8 Bulbs, No. 3, and 50 Bits. 
Break O’ Day, 6 Bulbs, No. 4, and 25 Bits. 
Tycko Zang, 5 Bulbs, No. 4, and 40 Bits. 

Los Angeles, 5 Bulbs, No. 2, and 50 Bits. 

Dr. F.._E. Bennett, 5 Bulbs, No. 2, and 50 Bits. 
C. Scarlet Wonder, 5 Bulbs, No. 3, and 50 Bits. 
Halcyon, 2 Bulbs, No. 2, and 20 Bits. 


Above entire Collection for $9.00. (Or leave out 
4 varieties and it will only cost you $5.00.) 
Address—(MISS) FLORA E. BRECK 
384 East 42nd St., North - Portland, Oregon 
(Terms: Cash with order. Prepaid.) 














SPECIAL JANUARY OFFER 


Guaranteed true to name and healthy. Bits. 
Per 10 Nos. 1 2 3 100 
Break O’ Day _--$3.00 $2.50 $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 


Cardinal Prince — 4.50 4.00 3.25 2.75 2.50 
Cath. Coleman —_ 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Chas. Dickens -_ 9.00 7.50 5.75 4.00 3.50 
Dr. F. E. Bennett 2.25 1.75 1.40 1.00 -75 
Gold Eagle —_-_~ 15.00 12.50 10.00 9.00 20.00 
Golden Dream —_-_15.00 12.00 9.00 7.50 12.00 
ee 7.00 5.75 4.25 3.00 2.25 
Mem. Wm. Pfitzer 6.00 4.75 3.50 2.75 3.50 
Purest of All___. 5.50 4.50 3.50 2.75 3.00 
Tycko Zang -.. $8.00 2.40 1.80 1.25 -50 
W. H. Phipps _-_ 8.25 2.50 2.00 1.50 -75 
W. G. Badger ___ 1.75 1.40 1.20 1.00 -50 
Terms: Everything prepaid. Cash or 25% de- 


posit. Can still supply all sets advertised in 
Dec. issue. Complete price list on request. 


CHAS. H. MELK 
R. R. 5, Box 291 - North Milwaukee, Wis. 
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printed matter, for THE FLOWER GROWER, 
not only takes the nature of a boost for 
a good thing, but incidentally it proves 
your own good judgment and adds to 
your prestige. People are well impressed 
by the fact that you approve of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. This magazine has 
done a vast amount of missionary work 
for floral interests and deserves the as- 
sistance of all those interested in the 
business commercially. 


SAMPLE COPIES TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Send names of your friends for sample 
copies. Each sample will be accompanied 
by a circular letter in a sealed envelope 
so that it cannot be overlooked. 


THE FLOWER GROWER A DIRECTORY 


Used as a buyer’s directory THE 
FLOWER GROWER is very valuable. Note 
the large amount and diversity of ad- 
vertisements appearing in this issue. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AS GIFTS 


Many more subscriptions to THE 
FLOWER GROWER were used as Christmas 
presents this year than ever before, and 
it should not be overlooked that a sub- 
scription is equally as useful as a birth- 
day gift, or gift for any other occasion. 

Perhaps one of those two months’ trial 
subscriptions with the small lot of bulbs 
may do good missionary work. See ad- 
vertisement a few pages back. 


MADISON COOPER 





My subscribers who order the 24 
odd issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
which have been advertised from time 
to time, are invariably pleased with 
their investment. This is just half 
the regular price, and these odds and 
ends contain a lot of useful informa- 
a If you are a new subscriber try 

em. 





Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


This monumental work, edited by 
Liberty H. Bailey, known by everyone as 
a horticultural authority, gives complete 
information about the cultivation, geog- 
raphy, history, etc., of 15,000 species of 
plants, in 4,000 genera. Now offered in 


A NEW THREE VOLUME EDITION 


This new edition contains all the ma- 
terial that was contained in the old six 
volume edition, and there are many mat- 
ters that make this work indispensable 
to all who are concerned with plants and 
their cultivation. 


3,639 large pages, with more than 120 
plates, many of them colored, and with 
4,056 line drawings. 

The original price was $40.00 in the United 
States and $50.00 in Canada. The new three 
volume edition is $25.00 in the United States and 
$30.00 in Canada. 

Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
Calcium, N.Y. 











The most delightful and interesting gar- 
dening experiences may be had in grow- 
ing the Gladiolus from seed. SOUTH 
AFRICAN WILD, HAND POLLENIZED, 
SELF POLLENIZED, MIXTURES. One 
of the season’s most interesting lists, 
yours for the asking. 


ARTHUR C. KOERNER 
Five Oaks Farm - Newport, Minn. 











GLADIOLI ARISTOCRATS 


Rare Novelties standard varieties, Richard Die- 
ner, Mrs. Armsby, Mrs. Lohrman, Mrs. Doug- 
las, Veilchenblau, Longfellow, Sweet Rose, Rose- 
mary, Dr. Shook, Cath. Coleman, Ella Morrison, 
Opalescent, Imperator, Edison, Cal. Giant, Mau- 
rice Fuld. Dahlias (30 large blooming varieties), 
Delphiniums, Peonies, Iris, Oriental Poppy 
Plants. Get price list now. Catalogue Jan. 1st. 


REX FLORAL GARDENS 
L. A. REX & SON, R. 5, Box 76, Akron, Ohio 





Weeks Oregon Grown Gladiolus 
1928 LIST NOW READY—SEND FOR ONE 
Our new list contains many new and standard 

varieties. You will want some of those bulbs as 

we grow them in Oregon. Our count is gener- 
ous, our quality the best. Quotations promptly 
given. Write us your wants today. 


L. E. WEEKS, Route 8, Box 54, Salem, Oregon 








Mrs. Dr. Norton Gladiolus 


YOUNG AND THRIFTY BULBS 
Price Per 1000 
No. 1, $25; No. 2, $20; No. 3, $15 
Order now. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Please send cash with order. 


ERNEST G. ESTY ~ Hudson, N. H. 














DAHLIAS 


Look for This Trade 
Mark When Looking 
for Quality 

For over a third of 
a century this Trade 
Mark has stood for 
quality and fair deal- 
ing. Stock true to 
name, strong and 
free from disease. 
Catalogue free. Send 
today — 43 years a 
specialist. 


W. W. WILMORE, Box 382, Denver, Colorado 











BETTER GLADS 


won the President’s Cup at the 1927 A.G.S. 
Show. These same bulbs now ready for you— 
husky, healthy, true stock at moderate prices. 
Large bulbs per doz. prepaid, delivery 1928. 
Annie Laurie — Immensity 2.00 
Adoration Longfellow 
Albania Los Angeles ___- 2.00 
Butterboy Lustre 1.50 
Capt. Boynton __ Marie Kunderd__ 2.00 
Cath. Coleman __ Marietta _______ 2.00 
Dorritt Maurice Fuld —__ 5.00 
E. B. Williamson Ming Toy 1.0 
Elkhart Orange Flame 
Fair Columbian — R. Diener 
Fern Kyle 2.00 Rose Mist 
Golden Measure__ 2.00 Twilight 
Cash Please. Satisfaction Assured. 
Special extras for January orders. 
Retail List 250 Varieties Now Ready 


B. HALSEY SPENCER 
97 Hopkins Place ~ Longmeadow, Mass. 





In Gorgeous Colors 


Color, fragrance and beauty are 
combined in our “Gems of Color” 
collection. It consists of 
three Water Lilies whose 
names indicate their colors 
— “Pink Opal,” “Blue 
Beauty” and the yellow 
“Chromatella.”” This splen- 
did collection for only $5. 

Our New Catalog 
— illustrated in colors will be sent 
upon request. It describes the 
culture of Water Lilies, Aquatic 
Plants and Ornamental Fishes; 
tells how to build a 
Lily pool and plant a tub 
garden. 


Wei 
WILLIAM TRICKER™ gp 


5417 Rainbow Terrace 
Gb etslalastsla tua @)itte 


Calcium, j : 
January, 4 cz 


ONE DOLLAR SALE | 
Of One-Inch Bulbs : 
FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY ONLY © ii 


Anna Eberius Mr. Mark 
Bertrex Pink Perfection 
Emp. of India Pink Wonder 
E. Kirtland Prof. Wales 
Gr. Zang Romance 
Jewell Rose Ash 
Le M. Foch Schwaben 
Mrs. F. King 
Myrtle 
Myra Wilbrinck 

Six sets for $5.00. Order from this ad. It 

not appear again. 
C. A. CLARK - - Wayland, Mi 


Colonel Lindbergh 


The new Glad, Colonel Lindbergh, origing 
by Mrs. A. M. Harrison, is a brilliant red » 
white throat, slightly ruffled, very large flor 
many open at once and makes a tall, well sh 
spike. It is a strong grower, good germin 
very prolific producing large bulblets. It 
good bloomer from bulblets. It attracts 
attention and is worthy of its name. 

$10 per bulb, No. 1 

SPECIAL SET OF COLONEL LINDBERG 

1 No. 4, 1 No. 6 Bulbs and 4 Bulblets . 


MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS : 
Canby, Oregon ; 


SELECT GLADIOLE 


In the following list are offered for 
first time, many of the new and rare 
rieties of America, Europe and & 
tralia. All are a treat. You should hj 
them. 


Per Each 1%” up %” up 10 
A. E. Kunderd $3.50 $ 
Albatros r Hee 
Beauty Wave 
Beatrice 
Break O’ Day 
Cardinal Prince 
| iS Se 12.00 
Eighth Wonder 
Fuld’s Favorite ~__--~- 

Frederick Christ 

Gallant Leader 

Geraldine Farrar 

Gertrude Errey 

Gloriana 

Gold Eagle 

Golden Dream 

Golden Orange 

Golden Salmon ___---~~ -90 

Golden Snapdragon ___ 8.50 
Harbinger 

H. G. Wells 

Hoosier Pearl 

Indian Chief 

Joerg’s White 

Ce ee 

Kund. Yellow Wonder_ 

i4iten Gish —....... _ 4.00 
Longfellow 

Mary Frey 

aaa 

Mrs. Cal. Coolidge____ 6.00 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson____ 2.00 

Mrs. T. Rattray 3.50 

Mrs. F. C. Hornberger_ 2.50 

Mrs. Van Konynenburg 

Pearl of California __~ 

Philatelia 

Pride of Portland 

Prof. James Troop__-__ 

Ravenna Cream 

Red Tornado 

Rippling Waters 

Rita Beck 

Ruth Taylor i 

Sacajawea » 2.00 
Shasta ‘ endian 
Star of the Sea . 4.50 
The Orchid i 1.75 
Trouseau Pink : - See 
Veiled Brilliance J 2.25 
Victor ; 1.00 
W. A. Sisson J 1.50 
Wm. Kent d .80 
Zona 


Terms: 25% Deposit will hold ordet 
balance C. O. D. All stock offered su 
ject to prior sale. Price list on reques 


JOHN T. MAJESKI 
4004 - 79th St. S. E. - Portland, Ore 
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